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THE MEMORY GUILD 


For Learning Best Hymns 
BISHOP H. W WARREN. 


HE prayers of David, the son of Jesse, 
: are ended in the seventy. second 

Psalm. This hymn is a rhythmical and 
rememberable version of it. The conver- 
sion ot the world is not merely a human 
hope, but a divine prophecy. The heathen 
ghall be given unto the Son for an inherit- 
ance. Heshall be satisfied. 

Besides vraying the Lord to hasten, we 
are to be hastening the coming of the day 
ot God ourselves. 2 Peter 3: 2, margin. 
Pray and work. 


The World’s Conversion 


Hasten, Lord, the glorious time, 
When, beneath Messiah’s sway, 
Every nation, every clime, 
Shall the gospel call obey! 


Mightiest kings His power shall own ; 
Heathen tribes His name adore; 
Satan and his bost, o’ertbro vn, 
Bound in chains, sbali hurt no more. 


Then shall wars and tumults cease; 
Then be banished grief and pain ; 

Righteousness, and joy, and peace, 
Undisturbed, shall ever reign. 


Bless we, then, our gracious Lord ; 
Ever praise His glorious name; 
All His mighty acts record, 
All His wondroas love proclaim. 


— Harriet Auber (b. 1778, d. 1862). 





What is the Moral? 


From Chicago Tribune. 


ADY HENRY SOMERSET has told a 
race suicide story : 

Once there was a German woman who 
drank, and tramped, and stole. She was 
an abandoned and irresponsible character. 
She had 834 dessendants. A professor irom 
the University of Bonn gave these descend- 
ants his analytic and statistical attention. 
Ge found tbat 105 of them were born out of 
wedlock, 142 were beggurs, 64 lived on 
charity, 76 were convicts, 7 were murder- 
ers, and 181 temales among them lived dis- 
reputable lives. In the course of seventy- 
five years they cost the German authorities 
$1. 250,000. 

Compare this race suicide story with the 
atory told by the last number of Federa 
tion, which is the organ ut the federation of 
ehurcbes and Christian organizations in 
New York city. From a careful study of 
the fourteenth assembly district and of 
other parts of New York, Federation an- 
nounces that the average number of chil- 
dren in a Jewish tamily is 2.54, in a Roman 
Catholic family 2.03, and in others 1.85. 

“The maximum is Jewish. The mini- 
mum is agnostic. The Roman Catholic 
average is higher than the Protestant. The 
positively Protestant is bigher than the 
indefinitely Protestant. The indefinitely 
Protestant is higher than the definitely 
agnostic.” 

Further, Jewish families become larger 
ar their social status rises. There are more 
ebildren in Jewish families that have serv- 
ants then in those thai haven’t. This is in 
flat disregard ot Bertillon’s law. 

Now, what is the reader to think ? 
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Henry Somerset presents him with an 
illustration of the fact that many undesir- 
uble and ineffective persons multiply and 
replenish the earth with an undesirable 
and ineffective progeny. Federation, on 
the other hand, provides him with statis. 
tical proot that a notoriously effective und 
successtul element in our population is 
superlatively tecund. 

This is only one of the tiniest snarls in 
that Titanic tangle called the race suicide 
question. It is mentioned merely tor the 
purpose ot giving force to the hint that race 
suicide is not a question for offhand para- 
graphic settlement. With its moral, racial, 
social, and economic complications it tully 
deserves to be called what Sidney Webb 
calls it, the most perplexing question o! 
the day. 





A Minimum of Race Friction 
From Review of Reviews. 


N view of the sharp contrasts that exist, 
and the amount of ignorance, drunk- 
enness, and vice among the ignorant of 
both races in this country, the only wonder 
is that race strife and conflict are not 
greater. This wonder grows when one 
considers our total lack of a rural police 
system, our freedom from military meth- 
ods of government, and the unrestricted 
treedom that exists everywhere to come 
and go, to assemble, and to discuss all 
things on the platform and in the press, 
and the prevailing babit of carrying weap- 
ons. It is not fear of law and authority 
that prevents race outbreaks, but rather an 
essential good teeling all around on the 
part of almost everybody in both races. 
Just now the Georgia Legislature, with 
practical unanimity, refuses to discrimi- 
nate against the negroes by a suggested di- 
vision of the school fund. Earlier in the 
present year, the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture refused even to entertain such a pro- 
posal. It does not follow that in the final 
distribution of the school tund in remote 
counties there is not again and again, to 
some extent, a discrimination against the 
negroes. But in a general way the public 
attitude is one of fairness, and is against 
persecution and injustice. Lynchings are 
neither sectional nor racial manifestations, 
although more negroes are lynched than 
white men. Peonage appears to be racial 
as it exhibits itself in practice ; but it is not 
racial in motive or in turdamental charac- 
ter, any more than is the practice ot lynch- 
ing. 





Intelligence and Wrong-Doing 


From New Bedford Standard. 


ILLARD 8. ALLEN. treasurer of 

the Methodist Preachers’ Aid Soci- 

ety, was, so far as we can gather from the 
accounts of his life,a man of exceptional 
intelligence. Moreover, his daily work was 
in a place where he must have had im- 
pressed upon him mapy times the danger 
of such a crime as he committed. For 
twenty-nine years he had been clerk of a 
district court, where he undoubtedly saw 
the arraignment of more than one embez 
zler, and where he had every opportunity 
to see the ruin that follows close alter the 
breach of a trust. He had knowledge 
enough, clearly, to have protected him, it 
knowledge were sufficient. Still, that did 
not prevent his commission of one of the 
meanest crimes that was possible tor him 
—the betrayal of a confidence reposed in 
him in behalf ot alarge number of needy 
and unfortunate persons. He not only 
stole the money, but he stole it by taking 
advantage of the tact that he was trusted. 
And his superior intelligence does not seem 
to have been the slightest obstacle. He 
lacked that character without which intel- 
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ligence is a poor safeguard against wrong. 
doing. 





LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE A BEAUTIFUL S07 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE—EASILY RRACHED 


Renowned as a summer resort and famong 
for its fishing, Lake Winnepesaukee seems to 
hold sway as the most popular section of New 
Hampshire. Indeed, it would be approaching 
the im possible to select another spot w! ere such 
ideal features enter into the makingup. [he 
environments are not simply beautiful, but 
magnificent. In the distance appear the White 
Mountains, with their Titan King. Mt. Wash. 
ington, towering up and Mt. Madisou close by 
its side. As for enjoyment, there is something 
to amuse one all the time—a coaching party 
through the neighboring towns, a paddle in the 
capnoe, a fishing expedition in the direction of 
Squam,orthe sixty-mile sail over the Lake on 
the steamer “' Mt. Washington.” 

Do you seek a delightful baven on the Lake > 
Well, you have Weire, Wolfeboro, Alton, Alton 
Bay, Centre Harbor and Bear I-land, and the 
other beautiful islands. All these re-orts are 
reached in ashort time by driveorsail. Lake 
Winnepesaukee is only two hours’ ride from 
Boston on the Boston & Maine RK R., and the 
round-trip rate for tbe summer is $4 50 to Weirs 
or Wolfeboro, and $4 to Alton Bay. Board at 
botels or farm-houses from $ upwards. 


Rast Maine Conference Seminary 


BUCKSPORT, ME. 

A College Preparatory School 

Three four year courses — Classical, Latin- 
Scientific, and Scientific. 

These courses are as thorough and compre. 
hensive as auy similar courses offered in the 
best preparatory schools of New Kngiand. 

O her Departments 

The Seminary offers a four years’ course in 
Instrumental! Music, also courses in Vocal Musie 
and Elocution. 

The Commercial Depart ment is exceptionally 
well organized. Courses in Stenograpbhy, Ty pe- 
writing and Business are given. This depart- 
ment also offers a four years’ commercia) 
course. 

Material Equipment 

Ten thousand dollars are now being expended 
in improving the buildings The intended 
changes are planned to meet the best sanitary 
and esthetical requirements of modern schoo} 
lite, 

The Faculty 

The Seminary has selected a faculty of nine 
teachers, who bave been chosen so as to repre 
sent the highest ideals in secondary education. 
The following institutions, among others, are 
represented in the faculty : Drew Theologica! 
Seminary, Dickinson, Radcliffe and Bates €ol- 
leges, and Wesleyan University. 

Fall term opens Sept. 8. 
Write for catalogue to 


S. A. BENDER, B. D., President. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


fe 


FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, medizval and modern, with bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes and with 
introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An- 
drew Lang. 

Compiled by Nathan H. Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor. 

et? 2 © 
Twenty volumes of 9,800 pages. 8mo. Over 00 
full-page illustrations. Binding half- 
morocco. 
Price, $35.00. 

Published, to be sold by subscription only, 

at $90.00. 


Will be sent express paid to any piace 
New England. 
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Labor Unions and Contracts 


N important decision has been 
handed down by a court of appeal 
in England which permits the Coal Own- 
ers’ Asvociation to collect damages from 
the Miners’ Federatiop on the ground 
that the latter ordered its members to 
quit work on a certain day with the sole 
object of restricting and reducing the out- 
put of coal, in the hope that such reduc- 
tion of production would result in the 
raising of prices. No malice against the 
mine owners was alleged, but they were 
not consulted before the order to quit 
work was issued. A lower court decided 
that, as the miners had acted in gvod 
taith and without malice, they were not 
subject to any penalty. The higher court 
now holds that the Miners’ Federation 
was guilty of procuring the breaking of a 
contract and therefore of injuring the 
plaintiffs — thus recognizing the principle 
that a contract is a matter of mutual obli- 
gation, and that if employers keep their 
agreement with their employees, so must 
their employees keep their contract with 
the firms for which they work. A grow- 
ing disposition to hold labor organizations 
responsible for the damage that may re- 
sult from any unjustifiable action on their 
part, is manifest in this country and in 
Great Britain. 





Paris Subway Horror 


HE terrible accident which occurred 

in the Paris Subway last week, 
when a damaged dynamo set fire to the 
engine of a crippled train that was being 
pusbed along by another train, resulting 
in the loss of upwards of a hundred lives, 
calls attention to serious defects of con- 
struction and equipment on the Paris 
underground line, »nd has awakened very 
general discussion in America as to the 
porsible perils of subway locomotion. The 
Paris catastrophe recalls a lesser accident 
which occurred on an electric road in 
Liverpool in 1901, and accentuates a warn- 
ing uttered some time ago by Geo. West- 
inghouse, the inventor, who declared that 
& Dew style of construction is necessary in 
order to prevent conflagration from elec- 
tricity on electric roads. In the Paris dis- 
aster the electric lights on the train went 
out, while smoke filled the tunnel. A 


frightful panic ensued, and many were 
trampled to death or asphyxiated. The 
powerful electric current which continued 
in the rails is also thought to have hilled 
a number of passengers who were groping 
their way toward the nearest station. The 
lesson of the disaster evidently is that only 
fireproof cars should be used on electric 
roads and that tunnels should be provided 
with numerous vent-holes or aerating de- 
vices, as well as with a system of lighting 
independent of the trains. A judicial in- 
vestigation into the causes of the disaster 
is in progrese in Paris, and the catastrophe 
has also stimulated engineers to study 
anew the intricate problems connected 
with electrical installations and the appli- 
cation of electricity to every-day minis- 
tries and utilities. 





War Cloud in the Far East 


HE opinion is gaining ground among 
observers of events who are usually 

well informed as to matters in the Far 
East that a determined duel between 
Russia and Japan is only a matter of 
time. It is by no meause certain that, in 
case such a conflict were precipitated over 
Manchuria or Korea, England and 
France would be drawn into the struggle 
as allies of Japan and Russia respective- 
ly, although it is difficult to see how in 
these days of complicated international 
relations any big war could long go on 
without embroiling the Powers generally. 
The Mikado’s subjects— who number 
hardly half as many as the people of 
Russia — are herded together on a number 
of tight little isles so smull that the popu- 
lation is already pressing on the means of 
subsistence. The Japanese are compelled 
by ‘‘earth-hunger’’ to maintain an out- 
let on the Asiatic mainland for their 
increasing masses. It would probably be 
difficult for Russia in the event of war to 
prevent by her fleet, which is confessedly 
inferior to that of Japan, the throwing of 
large Japanese forces across the narrow 
strait of Shimenoseki into Korea. It is 
by no means a foregone conclusion that 
Russia would win io the conflict with the 
doughty little Japanese, as she would 
be far from her base of supplies and 
would have a wily and intrepid adversary 
to contend against. If Russia won in the 
end, it would only be at the cost of an ex- 
hausting war. If the war can be deferred 
until Japan may acquire such an ascend- 
ency in the counsels of the Chinese as to 
work the resources of China, both in men 
and material, into her war scheme, Rus- 
sia will run up against an impenetrable 
wall of opposition to her ambitions in the 
Far East, A victory of the yellow over 
the white race, even though the Russians 
might not receive great sympathy in their 
discomfiture, would have tremendous 
ccnsequences for all Asia, and perhaps for 


Europe and America, too. The question 
of ethnical affinities ie by no means the 
least important point to be considered in 
determining the attitude of this country 
toward Japan. Ruswia, detestable as 
many of her policies are, is yet a strong 
bulwark against a Mongol and Jap inva- 
sion of Europe. Eugland and America 
may hesitate long before throwing the 
weight of their influence in favor of two 
heathen powers possibly to be pitted 
against a nominally Christian nation. 


Sea Serpent a Fish 


O many men of ordinary credibility 
have seen the “‘ sea serpent’’ that 
interest is lent to what are undoubtedly 
facts regarding several kinds of fish 
which are so serpentine in general char- 
acter as to deceive, if it were possible, the 
very elect among seafaring observers. 
Giant squids with their undulating ten- 
tacles sometimes present a near resem- 
blance to a snake. Whales, and even 
porpoises, have been mistaken for ser- 
pents. Scientists do not believe that 
there is a literal sea-serpent, but that 
there may be some as yet uncaught fish 
closely resembling a sea-snake is not im- 
probable. Specimens of the ‘ ribbon 
fish’? (Megalicus) sixty feet in léngth 
have been actually discovered. A fine 
specimen of this species of fish recently 
came ashore at Newport,in the Santa 
Catalina Channel. The Regalicus is lit- 
erally like a ribbon, diaphanous, clear 
and jelly-like, silver in color, and 
splashed with tiger-like stripes. It is 
extremely lixely that many of the 
creatures popularly identified with the 
sea-serpent are large animals of this ty pe. 





American Foreign Shipping 


HE fact that an ever-increasing fleet 

of foreign vessels throngs American 

ports and monopolizes the carrying of 
more than nine-tenths of the import and 
export commerce of the United States 
has brought consternation to patriotic 
merchants of’ the Atlantic seaboard, as 
evidenced for one thing by action recently 
taken by the New York Board of Trade 
aud Transportation, which urges that the 
problem of developing American ship- 
building and ship-owning be discussed in 
earnest, not asa political or party issue, 
but as a practical business question. It is 
certainly remarkable that the United 
States of 1810, with only 7,000,000 inhab- 
itants, owned more registered tonnage for 
over-sea trade than does the United States 
of 1908, with a population of 80,000,000. 
In 1810 the tonnage was 981,000, and it is 
now 873,000 —an actual decrease of 6,000 
tons from the year before. In 1810 Ameri- 
can ships carried 91.5 per cent. of this coun- 
try’s ocean trade, while American ships 
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last year transported only 8.8 per cent. of 
our imports and exports. The United 
States pays to these foreign vexsels up- 
wards of $100,000,000 a year, and much of 
this sum is paid to steamers which are 
enrolled on the “merchant cruiser’’ list 
of European governments and which are 
available against us in time of war. It is 
felt by many men prominent in commer- 
cial circles that the time has come when 
a full, frank, good-tempered discussion of 
this whole shipping question should be 
entered into throughout the country, and 
that a fair hearing should be accorded to 
every reasonable plan so far suggested, 
whether relating to free ships, subsidies, 
discriminating duties, or other practicable 
policies. It isa question out of which the 
patriot, not the politician, should make 
capital. 





Sugar Statistics 


CCORDING to a report just iasued 
by the Treasury Department, our 
importation of sugar during the fiscal year 
just ended (including 1,020,000,000 pounds 
from Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines) amounted to 5,217,077,034 pounds, 
which exceeds the record of importations 
of all previous years. If to the enormous 
importation of 1903 the 600,000,000 pounds 
of domestic production be added, it appears 
that a grand total of 5,817,000,000 pounds 
of sugar was consumed by the people of 
the United States in one year. Estimat- 
ing the present population roughly at 80,- 
000,000, this would give 72 pounds of sugar 
to each individual. From Porto Rico 
America imported 226,143,508 pounds, 
from the Hawaiian Islands 774,825,420 
pounds, and from the Philippines nearly 
20,000,000, showing that these islands 
supplied about one-fifth of the total 
amount of sugar brought into this country 
during the year. The per capita consump- 
tion of sugar in America still falls short of 
that in the United Kingdom, which in 
1900 was 91.6 pounds. 





International Typographical Union 


HE forty-ninth session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was 
opened, Aug. 9, in Washington wth an 
address by President James M. Lynch, in 
which he expressed regret at the tendency 
of trade unionists to make light of the 
unions formed by employers, and sug- 
gested that it would be well to display a 
tolerant spirit toward employers in the 
hope of establishing more cordial rela- 
tions. ‘‘Surely,’’ declared President 
Lynch, ‘‘ we cannot deny to others the 
right which we claim, to organize, and it 
is not aside from the probabilities that 
through this era of organization may 
come the era of peace.’’ In the meetings 
of the convention Rev. G. E. Maydwelil, 
pastor of Waugh Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Willis Moore, chief of the 
Weather Bureau, both of whom were 
formerly printers, and have not lost their 
love for types and ‘‘ems,’’ participated. 
President Lynch congratulated the Union 
on the fact that in spite of the industrial 
crises which have prevailed in the broad 
field of labor the International Typo- 
graphical Union has been fortunate in 
preserving its equilibrium, and has pur- 
sued a calm and peaceful course. Accord- 
ing to the report of the secretary, the 
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growth in membership has been in keep- 
ing with the advances made in other di- 
rections, the increase in the paying mem- 
bership last year being 4,072. Per capita 
tax was paid on an average membership 
of 42,436. The International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union also 
held a convention in Washington last 
week. ; 


Feudists Convicted 


FTER a trial of almost three weeks, 
marked by a number of sensa- 
tional episodes, the Kentucky feudists, 
Jett and White, were last Friday found 
guilty of the murder of a lawyer named 
Marcum, at Jackson, Kentucky, and 
were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Troops were ordered to Jackson te pro- 
tect the grand jury, and afterwards the 
trial jury and witnesses. B. J. Ewen and 
other witnesses for the commonwealth 
have suffered greatly, and have been 
living in fear of their lives, The punish- 
ment of imprisonment for life will per- 
haps be worse than death to two hardy 
mountaineers. The crime was the out- 
come of one of those fierce family or 
tribal feuds which have distinguished for 
long years West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. In this particular feud — the 
Hargis-Cockrill vendetta in Breathitt 
County — twenty-six lives have been lost 
in the past two years. It is thought that 
these two convictions, obtained with dif- 
ficulty, will have a salutary influence in 
in toning down the barbaric exuberance 
af the ‘‘ mountain whites.”’ 





Discussion of Lynching 


N added impetus has been given to 

the discussion of lynching, which 

had already become so general through- 
out the country, by an argument by John 
Temple Graves, of Georgia, delivered last 
week at Chautauqua, N. Y., in which he 
tried to show that lynch law in the South 
is a protection for Southern women, and 
that the mob represents the highest form 
ot law. He declared that the press 
should dwell less on the wickedness of 
lynching and more on the heinousrfess of 
crimes against women. He suggested 
that amputation be the penalty for cer- 
tain forms of crime. Mr. Graves further- 
more asserted that for the crimes that are 
committed by negroes in the South there 
is but one logical and inevitable remedy 
—separation between the races. Many 
have disapproved Mr. Graves’ address, 
and it is claimed that he does not repre- 
sent the South. In a lecture on ‘‘ Mental 
and Moral Contagion,’’ Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley, speaking at Chautauqua, traced the 
mobbing mania to psychological causes. 
Dr. Dean Richmond Babbitt, of Brook- 
lyn, in an elaborate address replied to 
Mr. Graves with spirit and cogency. He 
declared tbat lynchers are “ plain, brutal, 
savage murderers,’’ and should be treated 
so by the authorities. ‘‘ Lynching never 
protects womankind, but it does glut 
bestial, savage thirst for blood.’”’ ‘ En- 
force the law, though we have to become 
a nation of soldiers to do so. Protect our 
women, if you have to put a constable by 
the side of each one of them. More mo- 
rality, less prejudice, etricter law quickly 
applied, fair play to negro and white, and 
both the race question and the mob prob- 
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lem will assume less dangerous dimen - 
sions.’? It is evident that the Babbitt 
rather than the Graves attitude toward 
lynching receives the commendaticn of 
the majority of intelligent Americans, 





Striking for Lower Pay 


CURIOUS, and from the stand- 
point of a thoroughgoing Union- 
ism consistent, application of Union prin- 
ciples came to notice recently in connec- 
tion with a strike at a boiler shop in Jer- 
sey City. The Union had fixed the min- 
imum wage to be paid in that shop at $3 
perday. It was found that the firm was 
paying $3.75 a day to a few men whose 
work was much better than the average. 
Representatives of the International Ma- 
chinists’ Union thereupon notified the 
management that it must establish a uni- 
form rate of $3 per day, and no more, 
Compliance with this order having been 
refused, the $3.75 per day men, whose 
work was confessedly better than that of 
their companious, went out with the 
others, thus striking against more pay for 
themselves. The police have been called 
upon to protect the non-Union men who 
have taken the place of the strikers. The 
abler and more industrious men who thus 
refused an extra premium of seventy-five 
cents a day penalized themselves to that 
extent in order to uphold the principle 
that lazy and incompetent workmen, 
whose aim is to get all they can and give 
as little as they may, shall, if menbers of 
a Union, receive as much as thew more 
skillful and active comrades; or, which 
amounts to the same thing, that no in- 
ducement shall be held out to workmen of 
more than ordinary intelligence and in- 
dustry tu earn a greater amount of wage 
than an indifferent laborer can command. 
To many this will seem to be a perversion 
of the command: ‘ Ye that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmity of the weak,’ 
and will be regarded, even by many 
Union men, as a course of action hardly 
compatible with the proud American 
boast that in this county individual excel- 
lence is always sure of a reward and that 
liberty exists for every man to rise as high 
as his abilities allow. 





England, Russia, and India 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON, Becre- 
tary of State for India, in present- 

ing the annual statement of the Indian 
budget to the House of Commous last 
Thursday, expressed his agreement with 
the deelaration of Lord Beaconsfield that 
Asia is big enough to satisty the aspira- 
tions of both England and Russia, and 
affirmed that he was not jealous of the 
xdvance of Russia; but that at the same 
time the Russian power of mobilization is 
steadily increasing, and England must 
take into account the possible necessity of 
transporting large bodies of troops to In- 
dia in certam eventualities. Russia has 
been undeniably consolidating her power 
and strength in Central Asia—a fact 
which no responsible English minister can 
ignore. Lord George Hamilton therefore 
expressed the view that, inasmuch as 
naval men agree that in time of war it 
might be difficult to transport troops from 
Great Britain to India, it is reasonable 
that India should be asked to contribute 
to the support of the troops who are to be 
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kept in reserve in South Africa, India, 
he considered, is well able to do this, since 
there have been substantial surpluses in 
the Indian finances in the last three years, 
the surplus this year amounting to $15,- 
950,000 — @ situation which will enable 
the Indian Government to reduce the salt 
tax by 25 per cent., and also to make con- 
siderable remissions in the income tax. 
The Seeretary of State admitted, how- 
ever, that if Viceroy Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener, the eommander-in-chief in In- 
dia, maintain their objections to the 
project of a contribution by India to the 
defence of Central Asia against Russian 
aggression, the scheme will have to be 
dropped. The fears regarding a scarcity 
of food in India this year were dismissed 
as groundless. 


Balkan Insurrection Spreading 


HE Balkan insurrection appears to be 
spreading. The headquarters of the 
revolutionary forces is in the high pla- 
teau of Baba Pelister, which is considered 
the key to the vilayet of Monastir, and 
the insurgents are strongly posted at va- 
rious strategic points on the neighboring 
roads. Much desultory fighting in the 
Balkans is reported to nave taken place 
last week, The speedy execution of the 
murderers of M. Rostkowski— whose 
widow is said to have refused to accept 
an indemnity of $80,000 on the ground 
that she does not want Turkish charity — 
has had a salutary effect, and is thought 
to contribute to the maintenance of peace. 
The British ambassador has informed the 
Porte that serious consequences may fol- 
low the murders of consuls and foreign- 
ers. A Russian fleet is rumored to be 
demonstrating against the southern shore 
of the Black Sea, with a view to putting 
pressure on Turkey. Diplomats have 
been much disturbed by a memorandum 
which the Bulgarian Government has 
presented to the Powers setting forth with 
a large amount of precise detail the mur- 
ders, tortures, pillagings, and other op- 
pressions which have been perpetrated 
during the last three months, with the 
connivance of the Turkish Government, 
in Macedonia. The charges are based on 
official reports of Turkish as well as of 
Bulgarian authorities. 


British Parliament Prorogued 


HE British Parliament was prorogued 
last Friday. Previous to the reading 

of the King’s speech several questions 
were asked in the House relating to mat- 
ters of international interest. Premier 
Balfour, in reply, ascribed the unexpected 
delay in the Venezuelan question not to 
Great Britain or Germany, bat to Spain 
and France, those countries having ob- 
jected to the use of the English language 
by the tribunal —a question which has 
been left to the tribunal itself to decide. 
Referring to the Macedonian troubles, Mr. 
Balfour admitted the deep guilt of the 
Turk, but declared that the Balkan diffi- 
culty is largely attributable to the dissen- 
sions existing among the Christians them- 
selves, and inclined to the opinion that 
the best practical method of dealing with 
the situation is to support the Austrian- 
Russian endeavors to improve the ad- 
ministration. The Premier asserted that 
there is no need of undue haste in discuss- 
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ing the fiscal policy of the Government. 
The King’s speech was of little inter- 
national interest. After references to the 
cordiality of King Edward’s reception 
during his tour on the Continent, and the 
happy effect of the visit to England of 
President Loubet, the speech expresses 
satisfaction with the advances that are 
being made in Ireland in the direction of 
housing accommodations for the working 
population, stimulation of commercial 
activity, improvement of agricultural 
methods, development of technical educa- 
tion, and the offering of inducements by 
the Land Bill to land-owners to continue 
their residence among their countrymen. 
The future of the present Government is 
extremely uncertain. It remains to be 
seen whether the Balfour cabinet or 
‘‘dear loafers’? can successfully with- 
stand the attacks of the “free food 
leaguers.’’ 


Pulitzer School of Journalism 


OSEPH PULITZER, of New York, 
proprietor of the New York World, 
has given the sum of two million dollars 
to found a ‘School of Journalism,’’ 
which is to be an integral part of Colum- 
bia University, and, like the other pro- 
fessional schools, is intended to be nation- 
alin scope. A building to cost $500,000 is 
to be erected on Morningside Heights. To 
an advisory board is committed the task 
of devising the course of instruction. 
Seven members of the board have already 
been appointed — President Butler of 
Columbia, Whitelaw Reid, Secretary 
Hay, St. Clair McKelway, Andrew D. 
White, Victor F. Lawson, General Charles 
H. Taylor, Sr., and President Eliot. In 
making announcement of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
gift the World says that the aim of the 
school will be to provide courses of in- 
struction which for the profession of 
journalism will.be the equivalent of what 
other schools supply for other professions, 
calls attention to the fact that in ‘‘ every 
other pursuit where men are under an 
equal moral responsibility to the public 
for the proper discharge of their duties 
they are prepared for those duties by 
years of careful and conscientious study,” 
and says that while it is probable that the 
course of study will include several of the 
academic courses now taught in the Uni- 
versity, it will be specially designed “ to 
impart by thorough teaching and training 
what has been hitherto acquired in the 
hard school of actual practice.’ It is the 
present idea to open the schcol in the fall 
of 1904. The course of study will be two 
years. If the school is in successful opera- 
tion after three years Mr. Pulitzer 
promises to make a gift to it of another 
million dollars. 

The New York World, commenting 
editorially on the gift, states that at the 
time of the last census 100 Law Schools, 
with 1,106 professors, contributed to the 
recruiting of a force of 114,073 lawyers in 
the United States, while at a like ratio 
there should have been, for the 30,098 
journalists in the country, 26 Schools of 
Journalism, with 291 instructors. As a 
matter of fact there was not one school of 
the kind. oday thie last statement 


would not be literally true, but the schools 
of journalism that at present exist lack 
academic backing and strong support. 
President Eliot of Harvard has outlined a 
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provisional scheme of instruction which 
includes the subjects of newspaper admin- 
istration and manufacture, the law, ethics,. 
and history of journalism, the literary form 
of newspapers, und the re-enforcement of 
existing departments of instruction for the 
benefit of students of journalism. It is 
evident that, despite the sensational vhar- 
acter of many of the utterances of the 
New York World, the present scheme for 
journalistic education is serious in its in- 
tent and moet generous in its endowment. 
The press has become such a tremendous 
factor in American life that this gift by 
Mr. Pulitzer will be sure to create wide- 
spread discussion throughout the country, 
partly critical of the theory which under- 
lies the conception of the school, which 
ma»v practical journalists will think un- 
sound, but more generally perhaps favor- 
able, in view of the fact that while the 
successful editor must primarily have his 
aptitudes born in him, there yet remains 
a large field in which much may be done 
for the broader training of the professional 
journalist who, like the lawyer, is sup- 
posed to know everything — and a little 
more besides. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
of Manchester, N. H., is producing cotton 
eloth at the rate of 250 miles a day, which 
means that it would take only one hundred 
days to weave enough cloth to reach around 
the world. 


Frederic MacMonnies, of New York, has 
been chosen by a commission consisting of 
Secretary Root, Senator Wetmore, and 
General Ruggles as the soulptor who is to. 
design the statue of General McClellan 
which is to be erected in Washington, D. C. 


M. Combes, the French Premier, has re- 
ceived many congratulations on his escape 
trom assassination at Marseilles, Aug. 10: 
The naines of his assailants seeming to be 
Italian, the police looked them up, and 
find them to be associated with Italian 
anarchists. 


The trial ot the German publisher of Tol- 
stoi’s pamphlet entitled, ‘*‘ Thou Shalt Not 
Kill,” which was seized by the police on 
the ground that it contained statements 
derogatory to Emperor William, has been 
concluded at Leipsic, and the provincial 
court has decided that the charge of lése 
majesté has been proved, and has ordered 
that the unsold copies of the pamphlet and 
the plates should be destroyed. 


A special train carrying H. P. Lowe, 
chief engineer of the United States Steel 
Company, established last week a new 
speed record trom ocean to ocean. The trip 
trom the Atlantic to the Pacific was accom- 
plished, in spite of many grades, curves, 
and necessary “slow downs,” in 73 hours 
and 21 minutes, including all stops. The 
actual time over the Sante Fé tracks from 
Chicago to Los Angeles was 52 hours, 49 
minutes. This long-distance run is consid. 
ered the most remarkable in the history of 
4 merican railroading. 


A royal commission has recommended 
that the immigration of various classes of 
aliens into the United Kingdom be subject 
to state control, and proposes the establish- 
ment of a Department of Immigration. 
The specific recommendations made in the 
report are similar to the provisions of the 
United States immigration law, except that 
no educational requirement is proposed. 
Provision is made for the deportation of 
undesirable immigrants, including lunatics, 
convicted criminals and abandoned charac- 
ters, within two years of their landing. 
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ONB KIND OF QUARRY 


VERY here and there over the coun- 
try may be observed ledges of rock 
that are being gradually blasted and 
drilled away in order to furnish crushed 
stone with which road-beds or driveways 
may be ballasted and solidified. A great 
doctrine or rock-truth of Scripture in a 
similar manner is a kind of quarry from 
which valuable special iuterpretations, 
precepts and lessons may be derived 
which, with the blessing of the Spirit of 
all truth, become in time built into the 
common experience of humaaity, fur- 
nishing the well-traveled and ethically 
substantial highways of a correct social 
and political procedure, The preacher's 
special function it is to break up by exe- 
gesiz and exposition the ‘‘ hard sayings ”’ 
of Scripture into small bits of instruction 
which shall ballast and broaden the great 
routes of human thought and conduct. 
Let the moral teacher look about him to 
discover the outcropping ledges of mas ed 
truth which may be converted into the 
erushed stone of common experience. 





PREACHING AND THE FACTS 


E have chanced lately to run 
across several rather acrid criti- 
¢isms of the pulpit by those who have 
taken exception to the preacher who 
deals with themes outside the general 
sphere of theological discuasion or church 
history. These critics have not hesitated 
to advise the preacher to ‘stick to reli- 
gion,’’ and have been pretty severe in 
their statements concerning failure in a 
full mastery of the facts on the preacher’s 
part. 

It is quite possible that the criticism is 
not wholly undeserved; but it has 
seemed to rest in nearly every case upon 
an uuwarranted premise. This is in 
general the supposition that no one has 
the right to speak on any theme of 
which he has not had personal experi- 
ence. Against this we desire to protest. 
For example, it is perfectly legitimate for 
a preacher who never has been on the 
ground bimeelf to preach concerning the 
moral and religious effects of a certain 
type of industiial tyranny. He is prob- 
ably better acquainted with the effect of 
poverty, lack of oppurtunity, and the 
universal depressing tendency of con- 
gested industrial conditions as they react 
upon the moral and religious states of 
men than is the economic expert, whose 
dictum is taken as the sure word of 
prophecy by those who demand expert 
testimony. We are not attempting any 
apology here for the preacher who lets 
foolish words escape the leash of his sane 
judgment. We only protest against any 
attempt to limit the preacher to such 
areas io legitimate themes as fall within 
the range of his personal experience. 
One may know a great deal about sin 
and be utterly warranted in preaching 
about it without ever having experienced 
the sin itself. Jesus had not been 
through the depths of Pharisaism as a 
necessary preliminary to a sermon on 
the perils of hypocrisy. 

As a rule the preacher is a student of 
the soul. He is a specialist in the con- 
cerus of the spirit. He has a right to 
speak from that standpoint. Nothing of 
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human interest is foreign to him. If he 
undertakes to point the wiser way or to 
ex pose the evident peril in moral or social 
conditions, he does not deserve to have his 
pulpit called ‘‘ yellow” or be advised to 
stick to his last. He knows the facts 
which he handies. As a specialist he has 
the right to report of the spiritual effects 
of political tyrauny or commercial crime, 
and his report and counsel are worthy the 
same consideration that is given to the 
specialist in social science or economics, 
He must be loyal to the facts, but all 
facts are the legitimate sphere fur his rev- 
erent treatment. 





A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


ERE is the fundamental problem in 
all our spiritual enterprise : How 
shall we be enabled to hallow the week’s 
work by the inspiration from our new 
glimpse of truth caught during the soul’s 
Sabbath ? Our spirits break into the fine 
flame of devotion ; it seems as if nothing 
could induce us to be mean or selfish 
again, as we come in<to the presence of the 
radiant fact of God’s love and purpose for 
us. Then we go out into the stress of our 
day’s work, and great waves of selfish- 
ness pour over the flame and put it out. 
All our courage disappears in the presence 
of the foe. 

Would it not be better to give no re- 
sponse to the impulses which we deny so 
miserably in practice? No. There is a 
sense in which it is true that we need a 
thousand conversions. Time after time 
we must turn back to seek the face of the 
Father. Final failure to respond to the 
impulse of the Spirit is the sign of the 
death of the soul. We need to receive 
words of caution, however, regarding the 
mapper in which we listen and respond 
to any call for a dedication of ourselves to 
a new ideal. The person who feels the 
inver voices prompting to a new devotion 
and does not receive the impulee with 
trembling, will doubtless fail. We ought 
to hear the messages of the Spirit with 
bowed heads. Let us fear to sit in the 
place where the mighty impulse of God 
plays over our emotions and calls us to 
pew surrenders unless we are ready to sac- 
rifice everything to the call of the Divine. 
lf a mighty thrill iv the emotions is not 
followed by resolute action in the effort to 
carry over the new power into practical 
enterprise, we suffer a hurt in the very 
constitution of our feelings. Stimulated 
too often without practical response, the 
emotions become incapable of apprecia- 
tion. The penalty that follows a failure 
to build a new ideal iato conduct is the 
tinal loss of power to see the visivun at all. 

Hence every reverent soul will stand 
with awe in the place where the voice of 
the Spirit is to be heard, To have the 
soul stimulated for the mere pleasure of 
evjoying the thrill is a refined form of re- 
ligious selfishness which is fatal to the 
life of the spirit. The person who reads a 
great book, hears an inspiring piece of 
music, listens to a soul-stirriog sermon, is 
in a place of privilege and a place of 
peril. His privilege lies in the new im- 
pulse which he receives ; his peril lies in 
the danger that he will not go out from 
the hour when God spoke to his soul to 
build into character the new inspiration. 

The truth that we really believe we do 
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build into deeds. All great denials are 
made manifest in the realm of practical 
life. They rise from the heart. Men see 
them manifest in conduct. Our real 
faiths, our true visions, are the great bud- 
ies of water held back and pulsing with 
potential energy. Our problem is the 
yoking of these Niagaras of reserved or 
wasted power to the wheels of daily lite. 
Creeds muat be belted to conduct. 





Wrong Standards 


BOOK which is said to be causing 
something of a sensation in Wall 
Street, professing to disclose a number of 
secrets regarding the methods by which 
some well-known capitalists have rolled 
up their colossal estates, is based upon the 
cynical motto, ‘“* Success — Somehow.” 
There is altogether too much of that sort ot 
spirit abroad in American commercial life. 
A word that looms very large in the vison 
ot the aspiring youth of the present day is 
that term ‘* Success,” writ in big letters 
and seeming to contain within itself the 
urgency of a hundred categorical impera- 
tives. ** Be anything so long as you are 
successiul!”’ is the code of too many, both 
old and young, The youth who starts out 
in lite with these unscrupulous ideas, cov- 
eting any number of gilts, yet never the 
* best gilts,” will be sure sooner or later to 
make a sad shipwreck of faith and tortune. 
The lesson of some ot the recent very sad 
failures in business, and of worse failures 
in character, due to reckless speculation — 
sometimer with other people’s money — to 
downright gambling, or tospendthrift man- 
ners, is that he that maketh such haste to 
be rich that on the way he goes across )ots, 
riding rough-shod over several sections of 
the Decalogue, is likely presently to break 
his neck, and probably at the same time 
some muther’s or wife’s heart. 





Eighty-three Years Young 


ITH ruddy face, flashing eye, quick 
and torcetul speech, elastic step, 
and no marks of age, but with spirit free, 
wholly modern, hopeful and cheery, Dr. 
John W. Lindsay is rightly characterized 
as “eighty-three years young.” He will 
be surprised to see his portrait on our 
cover, which we place there in connection 
with his eighty-third birthday, but itis a 
joy to the Heraxp to do tor bim what he 
so richly deserves. Where is the man 
among us who can match himin years of 
service given to the cause of education? 
We are unable to@gams him. Born at 
Barre, Vu., Aug. 20, 1820, son of thse devout 
and heroic Rev. John Lindsay, graduating 
at Wesleyan University in 1810, and com- 
mencing his work in that institution in 
1847 as a tutor and later as protessor of 
Latin and Hebrew, he continued his eda- 
cational work — with a break of only a few 
years, in the sixties, in the pastorate in 
New York city — as president of Genesee 
College, Lima, N. Y., for three years, and 
the rest of the time as professor in Boston 
University until 1884. After resigning the 
chair of Greek and Hebrow in the Svhool 
ot Theology, he served very acceptably 
and successfully for ten years as presid- 
ing elder on Boston and Cambridge 
Districts of the New England Conterence. 
He was a member of the General Confer- 
ences of 1864, 68, ’72. - 

Dr. Lindsay has two sons — Thomas 
Bond Lindsay, professor of Latin and San- 
scritin Boston University, with whom he 
makes his home in West Newton, and 
William Birckhead Lindsay, prote¢sor of 
chemistry in Dickinson College. He is the 
best preserved, sanest, and happiest octo- 
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gonarian we have ever known. With un- 
usual business ability, wisdom and thrift, 
he bas accumulated a generous competence. 
and knows well how to care for it and to so 
use it a8 to get the largest comfort out of it. 
He delights in travel, and since his retire- 
ment has be-n to Enrope for an enjoyable 
trip, and more recently visited the Pacific 
slope. He greatly enjoys the Sanitarium 
at Clittov Springs. He and Dr, B. P. Bowne 
were Bishop Foster’s closest triends, and 
seldom, while the Bishop was laid by, did 
a Sunday pass that Dr. Lindsay did not 
visit him. His piety is steady and sus- 
taining. He knows in whom he has be- 
lieved, and is not disturbed by doubts or 
fears. In theology he is modern and pro- 
gressive, while steadfastly holding to the 
jundamental tenets of our Methodist taith. 
Z10n's HERALD, with a host of friends, in- 
cluding a mul itude of old students, ex- 
tends to him heartiest congratulations as 
he passes this noteworty milestone. 





Bishop Thoburn and That Sister 


ISHOP THOBURN has done a noble 
servive tothe church at large — not 
to our own denomination alone, but to 
Christendom — by writing the Life of his 
sister, Isabella Thoburn, just issued from 
our Western Book Concern.* In its literary 
atyle, its religious insight, its exhibition of 
sterling sense, its delineation of character, 
and its incidental account of a valuable and 
devoted lite, it is worthy of a high piace in, 
the department ot missionary biography. 
Miss Thoburn was the first missionary sent 
out by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society. When, in 1859, she offered her 
services to our Parent Missionary Society, 
Dr. Durbin, the secretary, wrote: ber that 
there was nota place on earth where she 
could be used as an unmarried missionary. 
Then a few godly women said: “If the 
Methodist Missionary Society cannot utilize 
such a wowan, then we will organize a so- 
eety that can employ her.”’ The outcome 
ot that resolution is written in part in the 
work of more than three hundred noble 
women missionaries who have gone to the 
ends of the earth within the past third of a 
eentury as the Methodist representatives ot 
the new form of evangelistic labor among 
the non-Christian nations of our race. O! 
these missionaries Isabella Thoburn was 
the forerunner and pioneer, and among 
them al! vo better type ot seli- poise, un- 
flinching courage good sense, heroic enter- 
prise, and Christlike service can be found 
than she embodied in her more than thirty 
years of devotion to the work which provi- 
dentially came to ber hand. The story of 
this consecrated life, filled with fruitage at 
home and abroad, ought to be read by 
eountiess thousands every where. 


* Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Lllustrated. $1.25. 





Boomerang Methods of Defending 
the Bible 


T is a remarkable fact that some ot the 
most preposterous things said about 

the Bible come at times from those who set 
Up as its aeienders. Ina little volume on 
Jonab, ior example, by a noted Biblical 
professor, an anonymous citation is made 
concerning a sailor, who, it is alleged, was 
swallowed by a whale, stayed inside tor 
twenty four hours, was discovered by his 
shipmates when they finally caught the 
sea monster, and liberated alive from his 
gastric prisonhouse, unharmed, except that 
his skin was tanned by the digestive juices 
of the whale! And that incident is made 
to serve as the support of an argument for 
the literal historicity ot the book of Jonah ! 
We avow that the book itself has never 
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been a stumbling- block to us, and that it 
does not appear to us of vital importance 
how it is construed, so clear and noble are 
the essential lessons written in the story; 
bnt we would find it hard to swallow that 
sailor yarn, even ii it were a matter of life 
or death todo so, We believe that intelli- 
gent men and women are driven away 
irom the Bible by methods of detence and 
interpretation such as we have just 
instanced. 

Another illustration of still more strik- 
ing character has just come to our eye, 
bearing on the same book. An evangel- 
istic monthly tells of ** Our Bible Class,” in 
New York city, which has been studying 
the story of Jonah. This body of zealous 
students has made a new discovery, name- 
ly, “the probable route ot the whale with 
his passenger, trom the Medite:ranean to 
the mouth or higher waters oi the Tigris,” 
with the thought in mind that the prophet 
was taken by the all-water route to the 
very gates of the city ot Nineveh and there 
cast out at his precise destination. As 
there was then no short cut by way of the 
Suez Canal, the route of the whale would 
have led him out through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, around the African Continent 
by the Cape of Good Hope, up through the 
Indian Ovean, the Arabian Sea, the Persian 
Gult and the Tigris River, a distance of at 
least twelve or fifteen thousand miles! 
The periodical in question, in reciting the 
case, indicates, however, that this supposi- 
tion is “perhaps unnecessary.” We are 
grateiul for at least that token of sanity. 
We pity the Bible class in which such 
absolutely pernicious stuff is suggested 
under the guise ot Biblical truth. Can it 
never be made clear to would-be defenders 
of the jtaith that only experts should 
attempt to handle a boomerang? 





Because Good, Make Better 


N two respects the annual meetings of 

the General Missionary Committee o! 

our church can be made more effective. As 

it is, they are fraught with interest and 

promotive of zeal wherever held, but we 

judge that with two additions they can be 
greatly extended in usetulness : 

First, a yearly report trom the corre- 
sponding secretaries, or a brief summary of 
the turthcoming annual report of the Board 
of Managers, wight profitably be read at 
the very opening of the me-ting. This re- 
port would include the changes in the per- 
sonnel of the various missions during the 
year, the deaths, the home-comings and 
the new appointments, as well as an oat- 
line ot the most important things under- 
taken in each field. In order to avoid 
tedious routine it would be necessary to 
make such a report in the strictest sense an 
up to date document, dealing with the 
salient matters of interest alone. But such 
a document would expedite the work of 
the Committee, and usually find immedi- 
atedemand as a tract for use amoi,g the 
people and as the source of information 
and inspiration tor ministers and plattorm 
speakers. The British Missionary Socie- 
ties (all of them, we believe) open their 
annual meetings with such a report. The 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions also pursues this policy. 
We believe that it it were tried for one year 
the experiment would at once commend it- 
self to the Committee and to the church at 
large as full ot poseibilities tor usefulness. 

A second addendum to the annual meet- 
ing which we have it in mind to suggest is 
a sermon or address to be given on the 
opening evening. This address need not 
always be delivered by a member of the 
Cam mittee, or by a Bishop, although usu- 
ally that course might be wisely taken. 
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With three months’ notice what a sermon 
might be given by John F. Goucher, James 
M. Buckley, Homer Eaton, George B. 
Smyth, James R. Day, Williata V. Kelley, 
or Samuel F. Upham! Such an annual de- 
liverance would pertinently deal with the 
very latest aspect of missionary enter- 
prise, while it would also throb with the 
old-time fire and zsal which have trom the 
days ot Paul heen vital elements in this 
cause, There are pasturs and college pres- 
idents and presiding elders by the score in 
Methodism who would on such an occasion 
give torth a message wcrthy of being heard 
by the whole denomination —a message 
which would often serve nut only for the 
time, but'would take a place in the mission- 
ary campaign literature ot the church. 

Is it too late tor the missionary authori- 
ties in New York to consider this policy for 
adoption in connection with the next ses- 
sion at Omaha ? At any rate, the sugges- 
tions can be weighed in advance of coming 
sessions. We sub:nit them with all earnest- 
ness to the lovers of missions in our Zion. 
Would not their adoption be likely to 
greatly iurther popular interest in this 
work? 





PERSONALS 





— The Centra! Christian Advocate ot last 
week adorns its cover with an excellent 
portrait ot Rev. W. E. Huntington, S. T. D., 
acting president of Buston University. 


— Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard, secretary ot 
the Missionary Society of our church, ex- 
pects to visit the Puget Sound, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia and Southern California Conter- 
ences this year. 


— A delighttul call was made at this 
office last week by Rev. Dr. C. W. Cushing, 
of Despatch, N. Y. Though fourscore and 
more, Dr. Cushing is in vigorous health and 
greatly enjoys the pastorate. 

—The Western Christian Advocate of 
last week says: “It will be glai news to 
the hosts of friends of Mr. Richard Dy- 
mond, of Cincinnati, to learn that he is 
very much improved in health. He has 
been for some time recuperating at Clitton 
Springs, and will make a briet visit to At- 
lantic City.” 


— Rev. George B. Hyde, M. D., of Silao, 
Mexico, called at this offive last week on 
his way back to his mission work. [n 
March, on account of the serious illness of 
Mrs. Hyde, he was obliged to bring her 
and the children back to this country. He 
leaves them for a season, as he is com- 
pelled to do, at Bakersfield, Vt. 


— President and Mrs. J. W. Bashford, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, are spending 
some days among trieuds in New Eogland. 
Dr. Bashiord preached on Sunday, July 9, 
to his old parishioners in Chestout 8t., 
Portland, to the great delight of all who 
heard him ; and while the guest of Prot. J. 
M. Barker at Newton Centre, he preached 
ata union service ot the churches, Sunday, 
July 16. 


—A cablegram received at the Mission 
Rooms, New York, Aug. 13, announced the 
death, on Aug. 9, in Japan, of Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert Cleveland, Pa. D., presiding elder 
ot Sendai Disrtict, Japan Conterence. Dr. 
Cleveland was born Jan. 7, 1857, at Bruns- 
wick, N. Y. He was educated at Troy Con- 
terence Academy and Syracuse University. 
He was married, June 8, 1882, to Miss Mary 
Ella Townsend, of Round Lake, N. Y.,a 
daughter ot the late Rev. G H. Townsend, 
ot Troy Conference. In 1886 he and his 
wife were appointed missicnaries to Japan, 
arriving in Yokobama, April 13, 1837, and 
he began his work as a teacher in the Yone- 
zawa High School. Since 1890 he uas been 
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presiding elder of Aomori District, Yoko- 
bama District, Sapporo District, and Sendai 
District. He was elected reserve ministerial 
delegate to the General Conference of 1900 
trom Japan Conterence. His wile and four 
children — Earl T., Mary Josephine, Paul- 
ine Gertrude, and Ralph Lionel — survive 
him. 


— Rev. Walter Morritt, now of Pueblo, 
Col., formerly of the Epworth Settlement, 
this city, is registrar of the Pueblo Normal 
and Industrial School just launched in that 
city. 


— We are pained to learn of the death of 
the wite of Capt. L. D. Baker, ot Wellfleet, 
who was buried on Wednesday, Drs. M. D. 
Buell and J. M. Barker officiating at the 
funeral services. She was a very estimable 
woman and greatly beloved by all who 
knew her. 


— George E. Crawtord, the negro law 
student of Yale who won the Townsend 
prize for oratory at the late Commence- 
‘ment, bas been appointed a clerk in the 
probate court in New Haven. This is the 
first instance of the appointment ot a negro 
to a clerkship in a Connecticut court. 


— The memory of Hale Johnson, who 
was vice-presidential candidate on the 
Prohibition ticket in 1896, chairman of the 
Prohibition State Committee of Illinois, 
and, at the time of his assassination last 
year on election day, u National Com- 
mitteeman, is to be fittingly honored by 
the unveiling, at Newton, IIl., Aug. 21, ofa 
monument erected by the Prohibitionists 
of the United States. 


—As we go to press the painful anncunce- 
ment is received that Mr. Bradley D. Ris- 
ing, the head ot the Rising Paper Mills in 
Housatonic, died at his summer home in 
Pine Orchard, Conn., Aug. 17, aged 62 years. 


Continued on page 1068 





The Allen Embezzlement 


N the long week which has passed since 
the announcement of this terrible 
event, nothing has been revealed to change 
our characterization ot the embezzler. 
The shock, distress and humiliation which 
he bas caused, not only to the necessitous 
superannuates, but to our church in New 
England and throughout the whole connec- 
tion, and especially to those laymen and 
roinisters who have telt to a degree re- 
sponsible for inaugurating some wise and 
practical movement tor the rehabilitation 
of the funds stolen, is indescribable. Upon 
a tew laymen in this city and the suburbs 
rest the greater burdens of our denomina- 
tional needs in this part cf New England. 
‘They can be counted upon the fingers ot two 
hands. For years they have stood under 
great local church burdens and have given 
gener ously to all causes. It is only a tew 
months ago that these noble men went 
thiough an unusval financial stress and 
strain in raising the special endowment 
tund of $200,000 tor Boston University. It 
is because of this and of kindred tacts that 
Allen’s embezzlement struck the Metho- 
dism of Boston with paralyzing force. We 
telt crippled, prostrate, and almost hopeless 
under it. 

As an illustration, we may estate a single 
instance: A noble layman, past threescore 
and ten, so responsive to all calls that he is 
always counted in as the first of the reliable 
helpers among us, walked up the five 
flights of stairs last Saturday afternoon 
(the elevator does not run Saturday aiter- 
noons) to consult with the editor about the 
great loss; and he well expressed what 
many have felt, in saying: ‘‘ It has made 
me sick — the case seems so bad and so 
hopeless. Whatcan be done? The Metho- 
dists cannot raise this $75,000.” 
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It is not too much to say — and it is done 
with profound gratitude and deep teeling — 
that the sympathy of the general public, as 
expressed in the magnificent and generous 
course of the Boston press, has inspired 
hope in our afflicted Methodism — has en- 
couraged the effort, which is now being 
made, to restore the permanent fund. The 
report of the action taken during the week, 
and more particularly on Monday, follows. 





James A. Woolson Brings Relief 


T was James A. Woolson, long and fa- 
vorably known in business and bank- 

ing circles in New England, member of 
Harvard St. Church, Cambridge, and of the 
Boston Wesleyan Association, who became 
the ‘*Good Samaritan” in bringing reliet 
and comfort to the preachers and widows in 
the payment of the quarterage due Aug. 15. 
The destitute condition of these beneficia- 
ries had deeply touched Mr. Woolson trom 
the first announcement of Allen's embezzie- 
ment. Immediately he wrote this cflice 
that something must be done, and that he 
could be counted upon to help. Last Sat- 
urday morning, the day on which the 
money was due, he learned that only $300 
of the $1,800 had been given; and so, like 
the emergency man that he is, he drew 
his check for $1,500, immediately advising 
Treasurer Dennis of the fact, and urgently 
requesting him to send checks to each of 
the beneficiaries on that day. Mr. Dennis 


heartily and promptly responded, and re- - 


mittances were at once mailed to each ane 
of the twenty-three infirm and sick minis- 
ters and to the thirty-four widows on the 
Preachers’ Aid pension list. Treasurer 
Dennis’ letter to each — which read as fol- 
lows — was peculiarly fitting: 


DEAR FRIEND: It gives me great pleasure to 
band you berewith a check for $—— on account 
of the Preachers’ Aid Society for the New Eng- 
land Conference. This bas been made possible 
by tbe generosity of a warm-hearted layman 
and the sympathbizing friends who have risen to 
the exigency of the great need. 

ARTHUR E. DENNIS, 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Woolson is one of the most modest of 
men, and this fact restrains us as we write; 
but we must express our gratification at 
his noble act, as we share in the joy which 
he thus bore to those beneficiaries. In 
reply to a reporter of the daily press he 
said, in his characteristic fashion: ‘“ It 
really doesn’t make any difference who 
gave the money; the main point is that 
these poor people will receive their usual 
allowance at the appointed time. The cir- 
cumstance of those twenty-three aged, sick 
ministers and thirty-four widows, abso- 
lutely dependent upon this fund and de- 
prived ot it just when the quarterly pay- 
ment was due by the rascality of that man 
Allen, appealed to me as nothing else ever 
did.” 

Let it not be inierred that all necessities 
are met by this generous deed. This leaves 
$4,500 yet to be raised to carry these bene- 
ficiaries through the Conference year to 
April 1. May the beneficent act of Mr. 
Woolson inspire libera! donations trom 
others! The message of Him who gave 
His life is heard: ‘“‘ Go thou and do like- 
wise.” Ruskin closes one of his volumes 
thus: *“‘ Whatever Christ saith unto you, 
do it ; this is the sum of all my writing.”’ 





The Preachers’ Aid Society 


HE Preachers’ Aid Society ot the New 
England Conference has held several 
important meetings since our last issue, 
taking action which will render it impos- 
sible for the Society or its beneficiaries to 
ever suffer in any such way in the future, 
and to provide tor the early payment of 
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the quarterage now due the tuperanntated 
preachers, preachers’ wicows and _ chi!- 
dren. At the first meeting the tollowing 
resolutions were passed : 


* Voted, That the treasurer sball be re- 
quired to give a bond of not less tban $10,000 at 
the expense of the Society. 

“ That the moneys of the Society shall be de. 
posited in some depository, approved by the 
investment committee, im the name of the 
Society. 

“ The securities of the Society shall be depos- 
ited in a safety deposit vault. The treasurer 
shall have access only in company with the 
president and secretary of the Society. 

‘All securities shall be purchased or regis- 
tered in the name of the Society. 

“That the accounts of the treasurer shall be 
examined at least once each year by an expert 
accountant at the Society’s expense.” 


At this meeting Willard S. Allen was 
deposed as treasurer, and Mr. Arthur E. 
Dennis, of the Dennis, Thompson, Pierce 
Coal Company, of 43 Kilby Street, was 
elected in his place. Mr. Dennis is a repre- 
sentative business man of our city, and re- 
ceives,as he deserves, not only the gener- 
ous confidence of our church, but of busi- 
ness men at large. His election and the 
plan of holding and handling the securities, 
with the added provision that he give an 
indemnifying bond for an amount to ex- 
ceed the cash at any one time held in his 
possession, should wholly reassure all do- 
nors to, and helpers of, this Society. 

At a meeting of this Society held ona 
later date, in view ot the fact that the Bos- 
ton press had inaugurated an appeal in 
the interest of the beneficiaries of the Soci- 
ety, the following minute was passed : 


’ ‘fhe Preachers’ Aid Society of the New Eng- 


land Conference, Methodist Episcopal Chureb, 
has, since its foundation about fifty years ago, 
established a permanent fund which amounted 
in March last to $72,709.77. The income from 
this fund, contributions from the churches, the 
Book Concern, the Wesleyan Association, and 
some other sources, was annually distributed 
among the sick, infirm and aged ministers, and 
the needy and distressed ministers’ widows of 
the New England Conference. For the present 
year this a :nual income has been apportioned 
between twenty-three ministers and thirty-four 
ministers’ widows, all of whom were in a large 
measure dependent upon the aid received from 
this fand. By the defaication of its former 
treasurer, Willard 8. Allen, the Society has been 
robbed not only of substantially all of its per- 
manent fund, but of all of its money available to 
care for its beneficiaries. To each of these bene- 
ficiaries the sum apportioned is pitifully small, 
but to each it means sustenance and comfort. 

In order that the needy and deserving shall 
not suffer because of this crime, the officers of 
the Society appeal to all whose hearts are filled 
with sympathy for these sick,infirm and aged 
ministers and ministers’ widows, to aid the So- 
clety in providing for its beneficiaries. By the 
unsolicited kindness of the Boston press and 
the well-knewn generosity of Major Henry L. 
Higginson, a fund has already been started for 
this purpose. The officers of the Society grate- 
fully welcome in this great calamity such time- 
ly and truly neighborly assistance, 

All subscriptions for this purpose may be 
sent to Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Company, 50 
State Street, Boston, by whom they will be 
acknowledged. 

By authority of the Society, 
Cc. Epwtn MILES, President, 
ARTHUR E. DENNIS, Treasurer, 
ALoNnzO R. WEED, Secretary. 


Boston, August 14, 1903. 





To Restore the Permanent Fund 


T a meeting ot the Preachers’ Aid So- 
ciety and apportionment committees, 
Monday ftorencon, it was finally voted, 
with hearty unanimity, that a general and 
thorough canvass be made to restore the 
permanent fund. A committee of five was 
appointed —three laymen and two minis- 
ters— Dr. C. E. Miles, Arthur Dennis, 
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A. R. Weed, and Revs, Charles Parkhurst 
and J. W. Higgins. It was voted that an 
agent be selected to solicit funds, that the 
committee named be given tull power in 
the case, and that a report ot the meeting 
be published in this week’s Zion's HER- 

LD. 
“thie committee of five met at a later 
hour and organized by the election of 
Artbur Denms as president, and A. R. 
Weed, secretary. Rev. Dr. George Whit- 
aker was selected to solicit money and 
secure pledges for this fund,and has 
already made a successful beginuing. His 
address is 260 Cambridge St., East Cam- 
bridge, and he earnestly invites sugges- 
tions and counsel from laymen, viinisters, 
and all triends of the cause, and especially 
that names of probable donors be for- 
warded to him. Money raay be sent di- 
rect, a8 donors may elect, either to Lee, 
Higginson & Co., to Arthur Dennis, 
treasurer Preachers’ Aid Society, or to 
Charles R. Magee, 36 Bromfield St. In either 
case acknowledgment will be made of 
money sent or pledges made in the col- 
umns of the HERALD. ° 

The necessitous superannuates, their 
widows and children, who are the sufferers 
by this calamity, demand at the least that 
an extraordinary effort be made to restore 
these permanent funds. We are aware that 
it is a heavy undertaking, but, as Metho- 
dists, we will surely stand discredited it we 
do not measure up to the unusual consecra- 
tion and self-sacrifice demanded by this exi- 
gency. These beneficiaries did not by any 
means receive their due meed in the raising 
of the Twentieth Century Thank Offering. 
It is little enough to do tor those in our 
midst if we are able to restore this $75,000 of 
which they have been robbed. Now that 
this scheme has been adopted and launchec» 
let us sink our personal preferences and 
prejudices (if we have any) and give as il 
we had but one mind and one purse. Let 
every minister, layman, woman and child 
make common cause in this one supreme 
effort, and promptly and generously re- 
spond. 





What the Preachers will Do 


N the effort to restore the permanent 
tund, and also to raise the $4,500 nee- 
essary to earry the needy beneficiaries 
through to the next Annual Conference in 
April, 19094— and nothing else will esatisty 
the deep and general demand of the hour 
—the preachers of the New England Con- 
ference will insist upon having immediate 
and generous part. To no one does this 
calamity appeal so deeply as to the minis- 
ters in the active work. The needy super- 
annuated ministers and their families are 
our co-workers, knit to us by ties and obli- 
gations akin to those of the tamily. This 
devotion and loyalty one to another finds 
normal expression in a paragraph of a 
letter just received from Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Mansfield, presiding elder of Cambridge 
District, always wise and prompt to act 
in emergencies. He writes the editor from 
his summer home on Lake Winnepesau- 
kee: 


‘‘The ministersof the New England Confer- 
ence ought to raise among themselves $7,500 to 
take care of the superannuates and widows for 
the balance of the Conference year. There ought 
to be 100 members who will give from $50 to $100, 
and 126 more who will give from $10 to $25. Dr. 
W. 1. Haven will give $50,and I will give $50. 
Can’t you start this bali rolling? Do so, my 
dear brother.” 


We rejoice to make his words the basis 
for an appeal to our ministers. The editor 
will gladly give the same amount, and 
more it needed, as will the honored breth- 
ren named. Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles writes 
from East Boothbay, Maine, in the same 
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strain. We will pledge bim tor a like sum 
It is unfortunate that this is a vacation 
month, when nearly all our ministers are 
taking their annual rest. But we urge 
each (though it is perhaps unnecessary) to 
constitute h'mself a committee of ways 
and means wherever he may be. Let him 
send to Mr. U. R. Magee, 36 Bromfield St., 
at once, his personal pledge for the 
amount he will give. Let there be immedi- 
ate respopse. Mr. Magee will tabulate the 
pledges, and acknowledgment will be made 
in the HeRALD. Send money or pledge 
direct to Mr. Magee, who has the unques- 
tioned confidence of everybody in our 
church, and who has handled millions of 
dollars ot our benevolent offerings without 
the loss of a dollar. Brethren in the minis- 
try, it is for us to act with unequaled 
prom ptness and generosity tor the reliet of 
these our co-workers. Hasten to show to 
the world how we love one another. 





Acknowledgments 


E are able at this date only to ap- 

proximate the money already given 

and pledged, as one or two parties known 

to have been made the recipients of funds 

and pledges cannot be reached as we go to 
press. 

Major Henry L. Higginson acknowl- 
edges, with thanks, the following contribu- 
tions to the tund tor the benefit of those 
who have suffered on account of the misde- 
meanors of Willard S. Allen : 


James A. Woolson, $1,500 00 
Franz Hugo Krebs, Jr., 50 00 
Robert M. Burnett, 50 00 
F. 8. Colton & Co., 50 00 
M. HH. R., 50 00 
Amos P. Tapley, 50 00 
A. B. C., 50 00 
The Republic, 2% 00 
Solomon Bacharach, 2% 00 
John Watts, 15 00 
John Walter, 10 00 
James R. Gerrish, 10 00 
L. J. Stevens, 5 00 
L. W.8., 5 00 
Me Key 2 00 
Maurice Greenwood, 2 00 
A Baptist, 1 00 
Boston Globe, 250 00 
J. H., 5 00 
Piscataqua, 200 
Mis, A. B, Clum, 100 00 
M. J, J., 1 00 

$2,258 00 


Treasure: Dennis has received the fol- 
lowing : 


Centre Church, Malden, $288 70 
W. A. Wellington (of above church), 10 00 
A Friend (of abovechureh), 25 00 

9323 70 


The editor of the HERALD has received 
the following in cash : 


A Friend, $ 10 00 
A Lady Friend, 21 00 
Mrs, A. C. Clark, 50 
Mrs. E. H. Graves, 10 
8. &. Wilson, 5 00 
Church at Plainville, 1¢ 00 

952 00 

PLEDGES 


Dr. C. C. Bragdon pledges, om condition that the 

$75,000 be fully raised before Jan. 1, 1904, $2,000 00 
James A. Woolson agrees to give, in addition 

to $1,500 already paid, on same conditions, 1,000 00 
Baker Memorial Church, Dorchester, pledges 500 00 
A friend pledges, in instalments of $50 each to 

speeial solicitor, Dr. George Whitaker, for 

relief of a particular superannuate, 150 00 


The total amount given and pledged, 
which we are at this writing able to report, 
but which is not by any means complete, is 
$6,283.70. We sre confident that nearly, if 
not quite, $7,000 is already in sight — which 
is wondertully encouraging. The editor 
must be relieved trom receiving moneys, 
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and urgently requests that they be sent to 
Lee, Vigginson & Co., Treasurer Dennis, or 
C. R. Magee, as elsewhere spevified. 





Bishop Mallalieu and the Presid. 
ing Elders 


HE appalling financial disaster which 
has overtaken the Preachers’ Aid So- 
ciety is the occasion ot unspeakable griet to 
my heart. But let no Methodist flinch for 
a single moment in the tace of this calam- 
ity. The dear saints ot God who have toiled 
in the ministry of our church, and who 
richly deserve and sorely need the meagre 
help that we have been accustomed to be- 
stow, deserve our warmest sympathy and 
our most generous help. Let it be the 
unanimous pledge ot every loyal Methodist 
to give according to his ability to replace, 
at the earliest possible moment, the entire 
$75,000 so basely stolen. 
WILLARD F. MALLALIEU. 





We heartily and earnestly approve and 
commend the above appeal by our beloved 
Bishop. 

WILLARD T. PERRIN, 
JosEPH H. MANSFIELD, 
JoEL M, LEONARD, 
WILLIAM G. RICHARDSON. 





Mistaken Identity 


STRIKING but not unusual feature 

of this grave embezzlement and 
very determined purpose to capture and 
punish the culprit, is the idaily report ot 
cases of mistaken identity in the papers. 
Willard 8S. Allen has been seen, identified 
and familiarly conversed with by those 
who surely knew him! {Thus far, the 
morning announcements have been dis- 
counted by evening. Such rumors are 
always flying about io cases of absconders. 
The people who report these identifica- 
tions, as a rule, think they are telling the 
truth. The writer recalls that when Park- 
man was murdered by Webster in this 
city, during the hunt for the murdered 
man or any trace of him, men} said pos- 
itively that they had seen him-and recog. 
nized him on the streets of Boston and in 
the suburbs, when the simple fact was that 
so much of his body as Prot. (Webster had 
not burned was wholly concealed in the 
vault of the old Medical Building on 
Grove St., this city. In the case of Allen 
the stories of his being seen are wholly 
conjectural. One man’s opinion as to {his 
whereabouts is as good as another’s until 
facts retute or confirm it. We do not 
expect the capture of Allen. He is a 
shrewd and cunning man of a certain suc- 
cessful type. He has had years to plan his 
flight, for it was likely to become a necessi- 
ty atany moment as the result of his ras- 
cality. Wedo not believe he has taken, or 
will take, his own life. Men who commit 
suicide do not talk about it or threaten to 
doit. But wherever he is, he has learned 
anew that he cannot get away from an 
immanent God, from conscience, trom 
himself. With the Psalmist he knows as 
never before how sublime but awtul is the 
truth: “ Whither shall I go from Thy spir- 
it? or whither shall I flee from Thy pres- 
ence? It I ascend up into heaven, Thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
Thou art there. It [ take the wings ot the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand shal! hold me. Ii 
I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not trom Thee; 
but the night shineth as the day: the dark- 
ness and tbe light are both alike to Thee.’” 
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PEKIN FEAST OF ASSEMBLIES 
BISHOP DAVID H. MOORE. 


EGINNING June 4, and closing 
June 18, there has been a series of 
notable festivals in our mission compound, 
Pekin. First came the Commencement 
of Pekin University, Dr. Hiram H. Low- 
ry, president. The exercises were held in 
the new Asbury Church, which, pboenix- 
like, has risen from its ashes. There were 
five graduates — one preacher, one teacher 
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mer shows the quality of the finished 
product. 

An alumni association was organized, 
the members exhibiting great enthusiasm. 
Of the University buildings only Durbin 
Hall has thus far been rebuilt. The old 
Buddhist temple buildings are still used 
for the lower classes. Great expectations 
are based on Dr. Gamewell’s efforts to 
raise funds at home to build and equip a 
science hall ; and this is the chief conso- 
lation, cousidering the scarcity of teach- 
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in the University, three teachers in inter- 
mediate echools. Dr. Lowry’s address 
Was a masterpiece of wise and inspiring 
counsel The enrollment was two bhun- 
dred and seventeen. Four more will grad- 
uate in January, which will thereafter be 
Commencement season. The alumni, 
missionaries and native preachers were 
present in full foree, A group of the for- 
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ers, in his prolonged absence. Will not 
your readere help him? An administra- 
tion building is also sorely needed. 

The interval until opening of Confer- 
ence, June 10, was profitably occupied in 
examivations, normal work, and homi- 
letical and doctrinal lectures, every night 
being devoted to evangelistic services. 
The result was that when the Conference 
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session opened, there was a spiritual alert- 
ness and experience that in<ured fr iternal 
councils and careful attention to business, 
The men and members of this (ouference 
have come out of the furnace fires of the 
Boxer troubles, the sevenfold heat of 
which can best be realized after reading 
Dr. Headland’s ‘‘ Heroes of North China.” 
Built on Christ, they are a sure foundation 
for the church of the future. 

Among the lay delegates were those 
who have devoted themselves and their 
substance to the Lord's work. Loh Ch’'i 
Ming, on the indoor staff of the Imperial 
Customs, a graduate of our Univer-ity, 
and one of the two Chinese decurated by 
Edward VII. with the Victoria Medal 
and Clasp for belp rendered the relief col- 
umn in 1900, was elected lay delegate to 
General Conference ; with another aluim- 
nus, Ch'en Tsai Hsin, a teacher in the 
University, as reserve. The clerical dele- 
gate is Dr. W. F. Walker, one of the vet- 
erans, with Dr. Gamewell as reserve, 

Under the leadership of Dr. Lowry, the 
Conference reaffirmed its position, so ably 
presented by him in 190), of opposition to 
a Missionary Bishop for China, aud asked 
for four more years of trial for the present 
plan, but with a Bishop’s whole time to 
give to this empire. All the sume, the 
writer increasingly believes in a Bishop 
for each one of our great foreign fields, 
chosen from the fields res; ectively, as the 
best thing ; chosen from some missionary 
field as the next best thing ; und, as the 
last choice, the pick and flower of our gen- 
eral euperintendency. 

Conference Sunday was chosen for the 
dedication of the 


New Asbury Church, 
the original of which was converted by 


our miesionaries into a fortress in 1900, 
and afterwards destroyed by the Boxers. 


















Ch’en Heng-te Lia Ma-k’e Loh Ch’l-ming Wang T’ien heiang 
Dr, Wang, Wang Shen, Ts’ui Wan-fa Wang Uhih-p’ing 
Ch’'en Wei-p'ing Liu Ming-ch’uan Liu Fang Wen Jung-t’al 
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Dr. Hopkins—a kind of universal 
genius, architect, builder and what not — 
and Dr. Hiram H. Lowry have given un- 
remitting attention to rebuilding the com- 
pound. Durbin Hall, four residences, and 
Asbury Cburch are finished and occupied. 
Three more residences, and the dormitory, 
residence and school-building of the 
w. F. M. 8. rapidly approach comple- 
tion. 

The new church is built on the founda- 
tion and the lines of the one destroyed. 
The auditorium and Stnday-school room 
are octagonal, open into each other, and 
have a seating capacity for 1,500, the out- 
side dimensions being 80x130. The effect 
of cathedral “glass bas been secured by 
double lights, with illuminated paper be- 
tweev. A beautiful communion set bas 
been presented by the parents of the 
lamented Fred Hayner, the excellent pul- 
pit and pulpit furniture being a memorial 
from his wife and children. Drs. Lowry, 
Davis, Pyke, and Hopkins, with Pastor 
Ch’en, took part in the dedication ; the 
sermou being by the Bishop on Rom, 5 : 6. 
There was great joy in the service, the 
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people entering the Lord’s courts with 
thanksgiving. 

This feast of assemblies concluded 
Thursday afternoon, June 18, with the 
dedication of the 


Jobn L. Hopkins Memorial Hospital, 


northwest corner Hatamen and Legation 
Streets, a» most prominent and elizible 
location, for securing which, against the 
repeated and imperious demands of the 
German and other legations, the credit is 
due Dr. Hiram Lowry, whose rare tact 
and skill in bandling our real estate inter- 
ests will not be fully appreciated until seen 
in che perspective of adecade. As this hos- 
pital is pre-eminently a gift from Boston 
Methodism, you will require a fuller re- 
port than would otherwise be nevessary. 
In 1886, Dr. N. 8. Hopkins felt so 
strongly the call to devote himself to 
medical missionary work that he relin- 
quished a valuable and growing practice 
and accepted an appointment to Tsur- 
hua, North China, away up under the 
mountaius, along whose ciest runs the 
Great Wali, Under his direction a fine 
com pound grew up, with schools, hospitals, 
residences, church, etc., the W. F. M. 8. 
being included — one of the cempletest 
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JOHN L. HOPKINS MEMORIAL HUSPITAL, PEKIN 


miesion plants in China. There in twelve 
years he treated a quarter of a million 
cases. But everything was burned and 
destroyed by the Boxers. There ia no 
more interesting chapter of those terrible 
experiences than his safe conduct of a 
party of eighteen missionary fugitives, in- 
cluding twelve children and four women, 
from Tsun-hua to Tongshan, two nights 


-andaday. Far from discouraging him, 


this experience only deepened his pur- 
pose to labor for China ; and, full of new 
zeal and consecration, he returned from 
Boston to renew his mission. Moved by 
love and admiration for him, and chetish- 
ing a sacred memory of a younger 
brother, John L. Hopkios, who died in 
1891, while in the Boston Schvol of 
Theology fitting for the miseion-field, a 
brother and a brother-in-law, Mr bk. B. 
Hopkius and Mr. L. D. Baker, of the 
well-known United Fruit Company, of 
Boston, gave him $10 000 gold, to erect a 
suitable building in Pekin, to be known 
as the ‘‘ John L. Hopkios Memorial Hos- 
pital of the Methodist Episcopal Church.’’ 

The building is of brick, with stone 
foundation and trimmings, the fine archi- 
tectural effect being wellshown in the cut. 





Its outside dimensions are 75x95. Iu the 
basement are the dispensary, two waiting- 
rooms, two wards, hot air plant, and stor- 
age. The first floor is divided into four 
wards — three general and oue private — 
with large lecture room and office. The 
second floor contains two surgical wards, 
two private rooms, and an operating room. 
In the attic there is ample storage, The 
grounds are 360 feet on Legation St., and 
240 on Hatamen, and contain separate 
buildings for kitchen, dining-room, baths, 
laundry, and infection wards. The main 
floor was tastefully decorated with flowers 
and Dr, Headland’s fine collection of Chi- 
nese pictures. The ladies of the Mission 
provided an ample and beautiful table for 
the refreshment of the guests. Dr. Lowry 
presided. A native quartet sang a Gospel 
hymn. Scripture selections were impress- 
ively read by Rev. 8S. E. Meech, of the 
Loudon Mission, and Rev. Dr. J. Wherry, 
of the Presbyterian. Rev. W.8S. Ament, 
of the American Board, offered fervent 
prayer. Dr. Davis, of our Mission, gave a 
succinct history of our medical work in 
Pekin, which was repeated in Chinese by 
Dr. Tsao. The writer followed in an ad- 
dress showing the humanitarian aspects 
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of Christianity. Dr. Hopkins was com- 
pelled to come to the front to receive the 
thanks and congratulations of the assem- 
bly. Minister Conger expressed high ap- 
preciation of the unselfish work to which 
the institution was consecrated. Governor 
Hu Yt-Fen, chief director of the Northern 
Railways of China, declared the hearty 
sympathy of the Chinese with the object 
and purpose of the hospital, and their will 
to sustain it. The consideration shown by 
the native officials was marked and in- 
spiring. ; 

Regrets were received from Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, who was represented 
by two secretaries ; Princes Kola Ching, 
Ting, Shun and Su — the last sending a 
representative ; General Ma, who sent a 
great scroll ; Chang Po-hsi, president of 
the Imperial University ; Sain Chia-nai, 
president of Board of Civil Office, and Chen 
Pi, civil governor of Pekin. Other high 
officials present were Prince Ch’un, owu 
brother of the Emperor, who bore the 
Empire’s apology to the German nation 
for the death of Von Ketteler; Prince 
Pu-Lun, nephew of the Emperor, chief of 
the Imperial Commission to the St. Louis 
Exposition ; Major General Chiang, in 
command Pekin troops ; Na-T’ung, presi- 
dent board of revenue (secretary of the 
treasury) ; and Ku, minister of the Foreign 
Office. The cut shows some of these, as 
well as Minister Conger, Dr. Lowry, Dr. 
Hopkins and others, at the entrance of 
the hospital. 

This hospital is an open door in China. 
Boston Methodists have opened it. Pray 
God it may never be closed ! 





LONDON SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


CHANCELLOR J. R. DAY, D. D. 


HE crowds of London seem good-na- 
tured. Tney have to be. The traffic 
through the streets, which are none too 
wide, is enormous. The ’bus-driver is an 
expert, and to walk the top of one of these 
vehicles in motion is like treading thedeck 
of a Dutch brig m a choppy sea. In the 
frequent jams that occur one hears no pro- 
“anity or loud talk so common to our 
drivers in crowded streets. The police- 
man, quiet and polite, untangles things. 
The peril of crossing streets on foot is re- 
duced by many landing places (called 
‘* refuges’) in the middle of the street, 
from which one can take a new start. 
Cabs und hansoms drive at a reckless pace, 
but they do not wander all over the street 
hunting for a man to knock him down as 
they do in New York! They passeach 
other to the left and keep to their own 
side. 

Covent Garden Market Saturday morn- 
ing was a remarkable scene. The poor 
people eat thousands of tons of cabbages 
and other vegetables. This may be some 
ex planation of the healthof which London 
boasts. A pleasant feature was the great 
flower market. Hundreds of people were 
buying flowers. The English people love 
flowers. They bloom in their hedges ; 
they climb over the walls of their country 
cottages ; the laborers on the street greet a 
bouquet with smiles and light in their 
faces. You are surprised at the wealth 
and variety of flowers. Besides the great 
parks there are countless little garden 
parks and squares, beautiful with the 
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grass that is always green here and with 
foliage and flowers. 


Parks for the Poor —Why Not? 


But it is a pity that the most of them 
are closed to the public, especially to the 
children. They are controlled by those 
who own the betterments around them 
and they seldom gointo them. Yesterday 
I saw a sweet little girl from a humble 
home eagerly looking through the grated 
gate of Russell Square at the flowers and 
beautiful foliage. There was no one in 
the park but an aged couple. They ap- 
peared as pathetic as the child. Would 
the poor break down and spoil its beauty ? 
No! Lincoln Inn Fields is one of the 
smatl parks open to the public. I saw 
the workingmen and their wives and 
children there Saturday afternoon. There 
was no notice to keep off the grass. Noth- 
ing was harmed or littered. The people were 
thankful for their privilege and felt their 
obligation. Money ought not to be worth 
enough to buy these breathing places 
away from the people. The rich can go 
tind parks and preverves and recreation in 
all forms. The poor should have parks at 
their homes. The foliage and flowers are 
not only a health, but a moral, tonic. 

It means less saloons. Saturday night 
I went through a street only two blocks 
from a fashionable neighborhood and 
saw a dozen ale-houses within three 
blocks crowded with men and women. 
Little children were passing in and out 
freely. Women were there with babies 
‘‘in long clothes’’ in theirarms. They 
were not debauched and outcast. They 
were from the homes of the working peo- 
ple against whom the small parks are 
closed. Their prime purpose was not to 
drink, but to meet their friends. But 
they drink and teach their children to 
drink. ‘There is little hope that this will 
be corrected while an increasing per cent. 
of Parliament is comprised of liquor 
manufacturers and sellers. 

As in America, the horrible curse is 
working into the nation’s vitals. One 
cannot resist the feeling that the com- 
bined ehurch of Christ might change this 
inclination and practice by some practi- 
cal substitutes and a regenerating gospel. 
It will not be done by intoning psalms 
in St. Paul’s and Westminister, or by clos- 
ing Nonconformist churches against the 
people five-sevenths of the time. Wes- 
leyanism is the natural friend of these 
people and must lead in the great work. 

It is a joy to a loyal son of 


“ Saint John of England,” 


as Dr. Upham calla Wesley, to see the 
great purchase opposite Westminster and 
the Bishop of London’s palace and the 
Parliament building for the purpose of 
our great connectional work here. It is 
almost the most remarkable chapter in 
the strange history of the Wesleyan 
movement in this city. It is cause for 
pride to a Methodist to find the me- 
dallions of the Wesleys in Westminster. 
It was gratifying that yesterday two 
leading prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land eulogized Wesley from their pulpits, 
one of them calling him the apostle of 
the eighteenth century and placing com- 
bined Methodism ahead of the Estab- 
lished Church and its branehes. But it 
will be a horrible degeneracy and a con- 
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fusing shame at the judgment if we seek 
our honor in such things and forget those 
for whom Wesley gladly left his church 
and his university in disgrace. That dis- 
grace became his immortal honor. 

The honor of a church is not in ancient 
cathedral or rich and fashionable dev- 
otees, but in the multitudes it saves who 
are without friends and without bope, and 
its sweet, hopeful faithfulness to all men. 
The people quickly discover whether the 
church wants to use them or save them. 
It is to be hoped that Wesleyanism every- 
where will keep to its original principles. 
Within those principles the rich and the 
poor met together and the Lord was the 
Maker of them all. ; 

One is impressed here by the enormous 
outlays and patronage in the Government 
given by the Government to the Estab- 
lished Church. Millions of money are 
expended for ‘‘ livings ” from which no 
returns come in practical evangelical 
work, and injustice is done to Noncon- 
formists, who now are a majority of the 
people. It is a constant source of irrita- 
tion. This is seen in the Educational 
Bill, so obnoxious to Nonconforming 
ehurches. There is great need of an 


Entire Remodeling of the School System, 


if indeed England can be said to havea 
system. It should be public and not sec- 
tarian. It should not be a propagandism 
“for the Church of England or any other 
church. Charles Dickens killed the pri- 
vate schools of Yorkshire, and of that 
character, and did his country great serv- 
ice. But the public common school is 
slow coming. I was in a primary school 
in Cumberland County far back in the 
country. The methods were extremely 
rude, The responsibility of the teacher 
was to the rector of the Established 
Chureh who, she said, gave no attention 
to the school, preferring his book, pipe 
and fishing-tackle. It seems to be a 
‘* go-as-you-please ’’ affair — like the rec- 
ter! Here certainly is a point at which 
separation of Church and State is needed 
greatly. 

It appears now as though this educa- 
tional question might have far-reaching 
results. It certainly threatens Establish- 
ment, and many in the Church of Eng- 
land are lifting a warning voice. There 
is little doubt that it will contribute to the 
overthrow of the present government if it 
is not compromised. 

It is charged by prominent men of 
other independent churches with whom 
I have talked that the Wesleyans are the 
chief obstacles to disestablishment. I 
saw a letter in a London daily charging 
Toryism upon older members of the Wes- 
leyan ministry. This letter was by a 
younger preacher of the Connection. A 
very prominent Wesleyan layman said 
last week thst a certain well-known Wes- 
leyan preacher is a Tory! How much 
there is to all of this I do not pretend to 
say. It is no secret probably that there 
always has ‘een an element in English 
Wesleyanism that has taken at least a 
passive attitude toward the Extablish- 
ment. It is not strange for Eaglishmen 
to be conservative ; and the Wesleyans 
are a little nearer to the English Church 
than the other churches are. It will be a 
happy day for England, however, when 
all the churches are upon the same na- 
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tional basis and none of them are sup- 
ported by the State. 

In museums of art Boston and New 
York have no apology to make to Lon- 
don. Why lasciviousness should be paint- 
ed into canvas and hung up before the 
young, or any person, for that matter, of 
refined instincts; why those parts cov- 
ered by the first moral instincts of man 
should be chiseled into marble and placed 
on public exhibition, I am too dull to un- 
derstand and too old-fashioned to appre- 
ciate. I deny that it serves either art or 
science. It is 


Artistic Indecency. 


And indecency cannot be sanctified by 
suggestive art. How often pure Christian 
sentiment is shouted down by the clam- 
orous impudence that it is narrow and 
puritavic and uncultured! And the 
Christian Chureh acts as if it were true 
by quietly subsiding. That which Al- 
mighty Gud has execrated by every in- 
stinct of decency can’ receive no lawful 
right of way by man. 

I thought I knew what “tips” are in 
America, for I travel and am in hotels 
and public places not a little, It is a sys- 
tem over here. It is shameless. The 
mendicaney it is producing is appalling. 
It degrades the man who tips and the 
creature who is tipped. Every employee 
of railway, steamboat and hotel, the 
verger in the cathedral, the driver of a 
‘bus that answers a question, the boy 
that tells you where a drug-store is 
(“ chemist,” they call it here) —all look 
over their shoulders for sbillings and 
pennies, The cabman expects his ‘‘ fare’’ 
and a tip, the guide his full pay and a 
tip. It is a nuisance to travelers, But it 
is worse to a country, for manhood and 
self-respect cannot be at a premium un- 
der such conditions. It is said that the 
Americans have encouraged the abuse. 
No oue has the courage to risk the hin- 
drances, loss of baggage, and other em- 
barrassments, by ignoring it. The com- 
panies in many cases force their em- 
ployees into it by low wages. Why do 
not the steamship companies and rail- 
ways follow the example of the British 
Museum and publish the statement that 
employees receiving tips will be dis 
charged, and, if necessary, charge a 
higher tariff and pay living wages? 
Until then, if you intend to travel over 
here, add ten per cent, to the expense 
account for tips. Something should be 
done to check the practice imported into 
our country and rapidly crystallizing into 
a custom, 


London, July 28. 





Sowing and Reaping 


HE summer brings the harvest only 

to him who sowed in the spring, and 

the harvest is the sowing returned with the 
abundant interest with which God repays. 
He that did not sow does not reap. He 
that diligently prepared his ground, and 
careiully committed to it the precious seed, 
now rejoices in the harvest. In God’s field 
it is always springtime and always sum- 
meér. Nota day passes in which we do not 
reap the fruits of past sowing, and in 
which we may not sow for future reaping. 
God’s fields are always fertile. The rain and 
the snow tall in vain upon tne barren 
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ground; but His word will not return unto 
Him void. — Christian Advocate (Nash- 
ville). 





The Whole Law 
REV. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 


Ott taught before, let it be taught again, — 

Who best serves God, serves best his fel- 
low-men ; 

And this faith, too, be everywhere con- 
tess’d, — 

Who best serves man, he serves his Maker 
best. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 





CHURCH OF THE FIVE GABLES 
REV. SETH ©. CARY. 


T would be too long a story to relate 
how the church in the bright, wide- 
awake town of X came to be composed of 


Seventy-Five Servant Girls. 


And yet when our tale begins, everybody 
knew it to bea fact. But, instead of being 
a disgrace, it was the most honored and 
worthy of the various ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions of that community ; since the girls 
were devoted, earnest, practical, and emi- 
nently wise in all their church work. In 
tact, they were leaders and pioneers in a 
new crusade, which is yet destined to 
sweep over the land and drive out trom 
our niidst a host of vampires that are now 
sucking the very lile-blood of the church. 
Besides, it they did not inaugurate this re- 
form, they at least became a couspicuons 
example ot its practical success. 

This church was called the “ Church of 
the Five Gables” because there were that 
number of so-called appendages attached 
thereto, and to each of these a turther an- 
nex — not necessarily ornamental — in the 
form of a mortgage tor a thousand dollars 
apiece. So itis not at all remarkable that 
some with a slight effort at amusement, 
should nickname it the ‘Church oi the 
Five Thousand,” in allusion to its debt. 

These girls could afford to allow people 
to smile, or to say funny things about their 
church, but on no account could they 
aftord to be idle, or dilatory, or unfaithtul. 
They had a great work to do, and they 
were doing it with their might. To show 
you how great was this work, allow me to 
present some facts that only came to light 
atter years of struggle and ultimate vic- 
tory. The problem before this church was 
this : 

1, To pay their pastor. 

2. To pay the interest on their $5,000 debt 
at six per cent. 

8. Provide for the other current ex- 
penses. 

4. Do what they were able to for the 
benevolences of the church at large. 

5. Make some needed repairs upon their 
five- gabled edifice. 

This was much, but they did not play 
baby ; they did not sit down and do noth- 
ing; but they did go to work. 

They had a good, brave pastor, who 
plainly and clearly put the whole matter 
before the church; and then as clearly out- 
lined his plan tor meeting the current ex- 
penses and gradually paying the entire in- 
debtedness as well. So these brave girls 
looked the situation in the face, and said: 
** We can do it.” 

After making provision for the annual 
expenses — and this was all pledged at the 
commencement of the year — these noble 
girls, with their pastor as leader, turned 
their attention to repairing church and par- 
sonage. By close economy and strict busi- 
ness principles, a hundred dollars wade 
them bright and cheery as well as an orna- 
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ment to their beautiful town. In order to 
meet this extra expense they each sub- 
scribed a dollar, and trusted that in “some 
way ”’ the Lord would “ provide” the re- 
maining twenty-five dollars before the 
year closed, if they were faithful in look- 
ing after the openings of Divine Provi- 
dence. — 

They could not afford to have a fair, be- 
cause they were all servant-girls, and con- 
sequently had no time for such things. 
For the same reason they could not make 
fancy articles and have a sale. Neither 
could they afford to make articles and then 
buy them in at a high price. Nor could 
they have entertainments — though intel- 
lectually competent for such a task — be- 
cause their two evenings * out” each week 
were taken up by the class-meeting and the 
prayer-meeting and the necessary business 
meetings of the church; and they well 
knew that succesa in their great undertak- 
ing depended entirely on their spiritual 
lite. Nor did they consent to allow their 
pastor, or any of their number, to go out 
“ begging,” because this was a church —a 
church of the Living God; and such indis- 
criminate asking — to call it by no worse 
name — would not place their Heavenly 
Father in a proper light before the world. 
Farther: They were without rich or infiu- 
ential friends before whom they might lay 
their case and possibly receive a pittance. 

So these girls were shut up to one way, 
and that was to 


Give This Money Themselves. 


This they gladly did; for did they not 
know, by delightful experience, that they 
were “redeemed with precious blood?” 
And did they not feel it a privilege to do 
something for One who had brightened 
their lives and made them glad, when, 
too, all the benefit returned upon their own 
hearts and lives and those about them ? 
Such, therefore, was their trust in God and 
confidence in their own integrity ot pur- 
pose that the entire bill for repairs was met 
betore the New Year. But more: They 
were abje to pay every claim when due, 
not overlooking their pastor even ! 

Their pastor was now become a vener- 
able man, combining age and youth in 
such happy proportions as to make him 
agreeable in society; while untaltering 
trust in God, united witb conscientious 
activity, made him a mvdel leader of this 
model church. To be sure, college honors 
did not rest upon him, either as an embar- 
rassment or asadignity. But in early life 
he had been favored with the advantages 
of the common school, which, with the 
practical side of farm lite, and his long 
experience as an itinerant minister of the 
Gospel, gave him facility in all the finan- 
cial work of the church. Access to books 
had given him scholarship; while the grace 
ot God had richly endowed him with 
refinement. 

This pastor found the church in the con- 
dition above stated ; and, further, that its 
membership was seventy-five in full 
connectiou and five on probation. All of 
them were servant girls, earning from 
three to four dollars per week, and with an 
average of three and a halt dollars. The 
expenses of the church were as tollows: 
Salary, $600 (which the rent made up to 
$1,000); sexton, tuel and light, $100; inter- 
est, $300; Sunday-school, $25; presiding 
elder, $10; bishops, $10; superannuated 
preachers, $10; toward debt, $100; taxes on 
parsonage, repairs, etc., $65; total, $1,115. 

The amount necessary to meet these 
claims was raised in the following man- 
ner: Eighty members gave, on an average, 
25 cents each per week, or $13 each per 
year, $1,040; loose collections, $125; collec- 
tions in Sunday-school, $50; total, $1,215. 

Now, this seems a very large sum to be 
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raised among so few persons, and espe- 
cially those of such moderate income. 
Nevertheless, it was done easily, because 
they al! gave, and they all gave treely. 
All gave as they were able, and, being 
given outright, there was no shrinkage. 
They did not have a large deficit resulting 
trom their attendance on lectures, or con- 
certs, or festivals, or fairs. 

They also thought that they should in- 
crease their yearly income by at least one 
hundred dollars, and this they resolved 
should be applied to the reduction of the 
debt. The interest on their debt they telt 
was no light burden, and its payment was 
not to be courted; and yet it was not 
looked upon as something extorted irom 
them by injustice, but as an honest obliga- 
tion, and less than equally good accommo- 
dations could be rentéd for. Theretore they 
were simply paying a moderate price ior 
what was not absolutely their own. 

There was, also, a teeling among these 
selt-sacrificing girls that their pastor was 
not receiving the salary to which he was 
justly entitled. This they told him trank- 
ly, and then set about devising ways and 
means to increase the salary. The pastor 
did rot ask this, nor even hint in that di- 
rection, because he knew that they were 
doing all, and even more, than is usually 
expected trom those who were situated as 
he knew them to be. 

Ia their planning they hit upon this idea : 
Whatever was saved in interest by the pay- 
ment of the debt, or any other increase in 
the income ot the church, not already dis- 
posed of, should be added to the pastor’s 
salary till it should reach such an amount 
as should seem equitable and proper. At 
first the amount was small, but it was a 
beginning, and an inducement to work 
earnestly to pay the debt. 

During this year. and withcut extra 

" meetings, ten, all servant girls, were con- 
verted and united with them in the bappy 
bonds of church tellowship. And when the 
pastor read the annual report, printed 
copies of which were ireely distributed, a 
general exclamation o/ surprise was every- 
where expressed, while the church itself re- 
joiced and was giad. 

But the years sipped away, and the 
time came tor them to bid their pastor a 
Godspeed to his new appointment. For 
three years he had served them iaithtully, 
and bad laid the foundation tor their suc- 
eess. Besides which, he had endeared him- 
self to the whole community. The tears 
would start when they thought ot the sepa- 
ration. But, they said, **‘ This is a part of 
the discipline of life. It ie also the order 
ot the church.” And, thanking God for 
the past, they looked hopetully torward to 
the tuture, 

The last report showed that all bills fur 
the year had been paid; that during the 
present pastorate oi three years the debt 
had been reduced $600. This, with an in- 
crease in membersbip year by year, the 
benevolences cared tor, and a deepening 
piety in their own hearts, was cause sufli- 
eient jor gratitude. 

The next pastor sent them by the New 
Albion Conierence was a young man just 
trom his studies,and only recently mar- 
ried. He thought the salary too small, but 
when the stewards explained to him the 
eondition ot the society and their plaus for 
the juture, he loyally accepted the situa- 
tion, and witb his young wite went bravely 
to work to extend and strengthen their 
Zion. 

And thus three years quickly passed — 
years of blessing and success, with which 
was mingled the usual variety and amount 
ei hindrance that churches and individuals 
meet. But their final report, like all its 

predecessors, showed that all the bills were 
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paid, and also that $1,400 more of the debt 
had been canceled. 

Their next preacher was a man in mid- 
dle lite, with tair abilities and a generous, 
sterling piety. He entered heartily into all 
the plans of the church, and was gladdened 
by seeing souls converted, the congrega- 
tions increased, and all the interests o! the 
work advanced. He also remained the tull 
term of three years,and the final report 
showed that, with all bills paid, they had 
also decreased their debt by $2,000, which 
left a balance yet unpaid of $1 000. 

Again the New Alibion Conference met. 
Again the Bishop “ read out” the appoint- 
ments. And yet again the committee met 
their new minister at the railway station. 
At the appropriate time they gave him and 
his family a more formal, though not less 
hearty, welcome in the church vestry. 
The financial exhibit pleased him, and all 
went to work with a will. But nothing, 
gave this pastor such unalloyed satisiaction 
as that he had at last tound 


A Church that Had a Policy, 


and was carrying it out with exactness 
and with an enthusiasm that almost be- 
came a passion. The work did not go at 
haphazard; nor did it go at loose ends. 
Everything was planned, everything was 
provided tor; everything was done 
on business principles. All was done 
in time, done according to plan and ar- 
rangement. To be sure, there were diffi- 
culties in the way: There was a great 
amount ofinertia to overcome; there was 
indifference to be struggled against; con- 
trariness, and penuriousness, and stingi- 
ness had to be taced. But they did it all. 

They were well aware that the church is 
thoroughly committed to the voluntary 
system of finance; and that, on the whole, 
this is not to be regretted, because it leaves 
us free to carry out the gospel plan of giv- 
ing as ‘** God bath prospered.”” They knew 
that, to make this plan a success — or any 
other plan, tor that tnatter— they must 
know the conditions of the problem, with 
all its difficulties as well as the manner of 
the solution. The problem was this: To 
secure frum their own membership and 
congregation sufficient funds to carry on 
the work in their church. And this must 
be done under the following conditions: 
The plans must be consistent with the 
genius and spirit of Christianity ; consist- 
ent with the transcendent dignity of the 
Author; consistent, also, with the work 
intended to be wrought through its agency, 
in order that even a gainsaying world 
could have no leyitimate reason to com- 
plain of the thing itself, or the wethods 
used to carry it into effect. 

Tbis church wus well aware that the 
Scriptures were not silent in reference to 
these great concerns, but had spoken plain- 
ly and definitely about the matter; and 
that Christ had enunciated a principle that 
would be universally available and tree 
from any and all inconsistencies whatso- 
ever. Further, that this principle was easy 
to be understood, and its application en- 
tirely practicable ; and it was this : ** Give, 
and it shall be given unto you, good 
measure.” On this corner-stone they 
based their policy, coupling with it the in- 
junction of the Apostle : ** Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily as unto the Lord.” 

Now, the difficulties in the case doubtless 
grew out of twoelements : 1. The covetous- 
ness of the human heart. 2. The lowering, 
by the church, of the standard that Christ 
had Himself established. Probably this 
letting down was a result, either of a lapsed 
eondition of the church itself, or else an 
accow modation to the ideas of the world — 
which, in fact, is saying very much the 
same thing. Or it may have been to try 
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new methods, and so have had little mora) 
quality in it. 

These noble girls found that these dim- 
culties had been turther increased, not only 
by the prevalence, but also by the con. 
stantly increasing number, of such meth- 
ods, at that time employed, to some ex. 
tent, by almost every branch of the church 
in some department of their work ; and, in 
some instances, these things seemed to 
have become interwoven into their very 
fibre, until the church ot God had, seem. 
ingly at least, been changed into “a house 
ot merchandise,” or dramatic entertain- 
ment, or a place of sport tor the multi- 
tude. 

Few will ever know the heroic struggles, 
the almost superhuman efforts, made by 
this church to stem this wide-sweeping tide 
that bore down against them. There is 
eveu a hint (I will not vouch for its truth) 
that it was this struggle that caused the 
separation that lett a handtul of hard- 
working women the sole representatives 
and possessors of this church, with its 
burden of debt and its nickname. 

So, to these godly women the church and 
the world are indebted tor the sulution, not 
only of the financial problem with such 
seemingly slender means at its command, 
but also of the splendid success as a church. 

The great question was: How shall we 
get back to the primitive simplicity of the 


Gospel idea of Church Finance? 


These women said: “ Lot us just go back 
to the original plan.” And they did it. 
And their church became the shining rep- 
resentative of the glorified King, and stood 
betore the world in her beautiful garments 
of whiteness and purity. 

Our diversion, you will remember, grew 
out of the tact that this church had nea:ly 
reached the point when they had paid all 
their debt, and were now looking torward 
to other things, since this church bad a 
policy and fixed and settied principles ot 
Christian enterprise, 

During the first year of the present pas- 
tor, the balance of the church debt was 
paid. At the jubilee held on the occasion 
a most excellent opportunity was furnished 
tor a reunion of all former pastors, mem- 
bers and friends, to meet and rejoice over 
the great success that had been vouchsated 
them. 

Shortly aiterward the pastor called the 
church together for the purpose of present- 
ing a new line ot policy — though really 
only anew phase of that already pursued 
with such signal ability and success — for 
their future effort, since neither the pastor 
nor the church believed in the do nothing 
policy that so often goes under the name of 
a little rest,or an opportunity to recuper- 
ate. 

This‘church was now strong, made so hy 
the earnest faith that had characterized 
their entire course, as well as by the addi- 
tion of members converted at their altars 
“the whole year round.” They alto had 
wealth and‘position ; and, as they had won 
them by piety and faithfulness in legit- 
imate church work, they felt that it was no 
more than just that they should continue 
to do as much in proportion as they had 
already done. 

After laying out plans for their own local 
work, and tor mission work both home 
and toreign, and that, too, on a generous 
scale, together with the other church benev- 
olences, they resolved to enlarge their 
church edifice. This was now necessary in 
order to accommodate their constantly in- 
creasing congregation. They first secured 
plans and estimates from a trustworthy 
architect. Then when these had been ap- 
proved, a subscription book was opened 
tor pledges,iand within a month sufficient 
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amounts were secured to ensure the success 
of the undertaking. 

These plans contemplated such additions 
to the church edifice as would materially 
increase the capacity of the auditorium and 
vestries, all ot which was to be done ina 
plain, yet tasteful and thorough, manner, 
as is befitting the house of God, The 
architect bad first arranged for a kitchen 
and dining-room in connection with the 
vestries; but the church had other plans, 
and the query of Paulin 1 Cor. 11: 22 set- 
tled the matter. 

Almost all their members had suffered 
from the lack of early advantages ol educa- 
tion; and the conviction rested upon them 
that in some way they should now provide 
—since they were able—for those who 
were situated as they formerly had been. 
When this plan was broached, it was re- 
ceived with universal approval, and meas- 
ures were at once taken for the establish- 
ing of a library and a reading: room. 

So the year after the reupening of their 
beautiful church, dedicated to the worsbip 
and service ot Almighty God free trom 
debt, all the appointments of which were 
found to be not only very complete, but 
equally convenient, the library committee 
had a public opening of the new rooms, 
These were appropriately filled with tables, 
chairs, cases of relerence books, with a 
quiet nook or two for special students, and 
all brilliantly lighted. The library was 
free to all members ot the church and Sun- 
day-school and congregation, and to others 
at a nominal charge. It was open twice in 
the week, and the reading-room every 
evening when there were no services in the 
church. It was also provided that addi- 
tions should be made to both library and 
reading room of the best literature at tre- 
quent inte: vals. 

In addition to all these agencies for good, 
the intellectual wants of the church were 
turther met by an annual lecture course for 
enstruction only ; alsoa lyceum anda C. L. 
8. C.—all of which made this church a 
marked institution in the community, a 
help and a restraint to the young, a comiort 
to the aged, and a blessing to all. . 

Then, there were otLer organizations, 
among them a sewing-school tor girls and 
women, where they were taught plain sew- 
ing and the cutting of garments. Also a 
sewing society for clothing the poor, that 
they might be able to present themselyes 
plainly yet neatly attired in the house of 
God. 

Thus, within their power and ability, this 
church, consecrated to the worship of God 
and to the uplifting of humanity, went on 
in its beneficent and Christlike work, doing 
good in all possible lines of helpfulness, 
and to all that had need ; and yet not doing 
this as an end, but only as an indication of 
the spirit that dwelt within, and that thus 
wrougbt outwardly in good works. 

As a consequence, they were preparing the 
material upon which the Spirit of God was 
constantly working in renewing and re- 
generating grace; so that, in nearly every 
religious service, penitents were seeking 
and finding pardon, disciples were rejoic- 
ing in the new found grace of purity, and 
all were being built up in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost. 

In this church God’s Word occupied a 
conspicuous place. It was in the pew, the 
class room, the prayer-meeting, the Sun- 
day-school. Then there were Bible read- 
ings — critieal, special, and expository ; 
meetings for teavhers, in which normal 
study was especially prominent; for hymn 
study; for the most careful training in 
church history, doctrines, and asage. In 
short, it was none other than a hive of re- 
ligious industry, gathering stores of sweet- 
ness for a lost and disheartened hu- 
manity. 
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Over all these multiplied departments 
was one controlling agency, gathering 
them all into one united and efficient 
whole. This was the Oxtord League — an 
organization that is designed to eftectuate 
great good, especially in unifying all our 
religious and secular agencies, casting over 
them all the robe of Christian service, and 
putting upon each the badge of Christly 
effort. 

Now, many have been wondering and 
querying: How could this church do all 
these things? The answer is simple, and 
not tar to find: They did only 


Legitimate Church Work. 


To them the church was not a dramatic 
association ; it was nota cheap restaurant, 
where turkey suppers were dispensed at 
fifteen cents a plate; nor yet a lottery es- 
tablishment, where the laws of the land 
were broken under the guise of religion; 
neither a hall tor the utterance of indiffer- 
ent lectures, whose principal aim seemed 
to be to raise a guffaw, usually at the ex. 
pense of sacred things; nor was it a shop 
for the vending of merchandise. But to 
these girls — though now it had as mem- 
bers and adherents the best citizens in X.— 
the church was Beth-.El, the house of the 
Living God. It was a part of that great 
eburch which is “the pillar and ground of 
the truth,” “the body of which Christ is 
the Head.” 

According to their ability, they cheerfully 
and loyally gave out ot their own pockets, 
and honestly paid for what they enjoyed. 
They were too noble and seli-respectiul to 
ask others, and especially those looked 
upon as ‘ outsiders,” to pay their honest 
obligations for them. In this way they 
compelled the respect of the world, won 
the favor of God, and retained the approval 
of their own consciences. 

Thus they secured a church home for 
themselves, to which, also, they felt glad 
to invite their neighbors. They never 
grudgeji what they gave, since it furnished 
them so much for so little. And, as a re- 
sult, God blessed them and honored them, 
and gave to them rich proots in numberless 
ways. 

But this church, so faithful, so true, so 
abounding in good works, met with losses 
— indeed, with many losses. Many of 
these servant girls lost their places, but 
found b»mes of their own instead. They 
lost the care of other people’s children. but 
their own took the places thus made va- 
cant. The church lost its debt, but they 
did not think it necessary to make another. 
It also lost the name of the “ Seventy. five 
Servant- Girls Church,” as well as the nick- 
name, ‘‘Church of the Five Thousand;” 
but they’ willingly retained the name, 
* Church of the Five Gables.’’ 


Winchendon, Mass. 





An Allegory 


R. X was conversing one day with 
Mr. Y, when this startling conver- 
sation and sad incident transpired : 

“TI don’t see you going heme for your 
meals any more.” 

* No, I confess, I believe that I haven’t 
eaten anything for five years.” 

*“* What!” 

* You seem surprised. I suppose I ought 
to eat something. I do get a corner of hard 
tack occasionally here in the store, but my 
business is such that I find it impossible to 
take time to eat much. I cannot go home 
for my meals. What with filling orders, 
waiting on customers, balancing accounts, 
and answering the ringing telephone, I’m 
too busy. No time for it.” 

“Why, I should think you were more 
dead than alive;” and even as Mr. X 
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looked at Mr. Y, he noticed how peculiar 
he looked. 

“Why, man, you do look pale and thin, 
I believe you are going to faint.” 

And as bis friend tell on a near-by coun- 
ter he added: “ I'll send tor the ambulance 
and doctor at once and have you taken 
home.” 

Later report: “Mr. Y died this after- 
noon, Caase, inanition,” or, in other 
words, he starved to death while busy at 
work, 

Moral: There are men who have not 
been to church tor five years or more, and 
have had no spiritual nourishment except 
a little hard tack, snatchei uv while busy 
at work. Over their dead souls should be 
written this super-cription: ‘* Died of 
spiritual inanition. He had no time to eat 
the Bread oi Lite.” 





The Waves of the Sea 


Yes! They are mighty, and they rage in 
storims ; 


But Thine, O Lord of hosts ! all Thine are 


they ; 
The = that softly kissed the shore last 
nigbt, 
The wave that breaks in foamy wrath 
today. 
So, too, the waves ot time that roll along 
Our mortal years — some with the glint 


ol joy, 
Some dark with sorrow's midnight on our 


way ; 
They are all Thine,and serve in Thine 
employ. 
Thou sendest some to lift us nearer Thee, 
And some to check us ere we go astray, 
And some to help us feel for others’ woes, 
And all to fit us for the pertect day, 
Where we shall see, though loud Griet’s 
billows roar, 
They break at lust upon Love’s wave. kissed 
shore. 
— Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 





Bishop Hoss Defending the Negro 


ISHOP HOSS, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, writes in the 
following unequivocal strain to the Nash- 
ville Banner concerning the recent outrages 
inflicted upon negroes in Marshail County, 
Tenn. : 


“In common with all good Tennesseans, I 
desire in this public way to express my thanks 
to the Banner, the American, and other secular 
papers for the bold and mauly stand which 
they have taken concerning the recent terrible 
Outrage in Marshall County. During the long 
period of my service as editor of the Nashviile 
Advocate, I never grew weary of insistiug upon 
the supremacy of law, as being the only sufety 
for our civil society. The mob ts anarchy and 
the men who compose it are murderers. No 
other doctrine will stand the tet of a carefal 
examination. When we abandon this p sition 
we are at sea without chart or compass. To 
admit the propriety of irregular and lawless 
proceedings in one case is to open tae way for 
the general disregard of constituted authority. 
The humblest negro that lives ina log cabin 
and plowsa blind mule isas much entitled to 
the protection of his life and property as the 
richest and most repuiable citizen. His weak- 
ness and helplessness are, in fac’, an additional 
reason why hesbould be covered by the ample 
shield of the law. [ sometimes fear that we are 
on the road to barbarism and savagery. 

“It does no good to say taat our Northern 
neighbors are as bad in this respect as we are. 
The fact is admitted. In some respects they are 
even worse. The Poarisaism which they manit- 


fest in their judgments upon us is not a little 
irritating. but what of tuat? Does it in any 
measure furnish an excuse for our misdoings ? 
I buve never heard that the pot got rid of its 
own soot by calling the ketile biack. This 
double murder in Marshall Qounty was partic- 
ularly inexcusabdie. Accurdiug to the best 
reports, the negroes who were foully done to 
deato were guilty oO no serious crime und there 
was not even the color of justification for the 
action of tne whitecappers. | do not bexitate 
to call them assussins, and to say that if equal 
and exact justice were dune they should diaw 
hemp or wear stripes. It isno time to be mealy- 
moutbed, nor to mince words. Gov. Frazier 
has done weil to offer a large reward for the 
apprehension of the guilty persons. L t the 
Matter be pushed with ali diligeuce, and let ail 
who are seoritive tu the houer of our great 
State say, ‘Amen and amen!’” 































































































THE FAMILY 


THE TENANT IN GOD’S ACRE 
LILLIAN GREY. 


My friends on summer afternoons 
Come here to see my lowly bed ; 
They say it is a pleasant place, 
With sod and flowers overspread. 
The warm sun shines, the plume grass 
waves, 
The glad birds sing from tree and tree. 
Leat-shadows quiver on the lawn 
Where flit the butterfly and bee. 


My dear friends kneel and talk to me 
With tear-dimmed eyes and sobbing 
breath ; 
They place the blossoms they have brought, 
And say how hard and strange is Death! 
They speak in loving tones my name, 
And tell my little virtues o’er, * 
And smooth my counterpane, and go 
Back to the world of life once more. 


And, lying here in utter calm, 
I know that strangers pass me by ; 

Perchance they read my name and age, 
And say it was full young to die. 

But naught disturbs my perfect peace ; 
I tathom here the depths of rest, 

And know the best that earth can give 
Is this sweet shelter in her breast. 


The summer day wanes to its close, 
The splendor of the sun goes down ; 
I hear the far, home-going wheels 
That bear the living back to town; 
And, then, I think God’s angels come — 
Bright forms to mortal view unseen — 
And watch the graves with loving care, 
And pace the narrow paths between. 





A VISIT TO CRANDON HALL 


Instituto Internazionale, Rome, Italy 
JULIA EVANS. 


RECENT article in the New York 
Tribune emphasizing the need of 
a home for the students who flock to 
Rome, and stating that Crandon Hall, 
while doing all it can for American stu- 
dents, because of its limited room can 
give accommodations to only a very few, 
has brought very vividly to mind my ex- 
perience there somewhat over a year ago. 
We had left Pisa at 6.25 a. M. to take 
what we supposed to be the fast train for 
Rome. The morning was dark and 
gloomy, but the small hotel, the George 
Washington, near the station, where we 
had spent the night, had proved clean 
and fairly comfortable. Our breakfast of 
coffee and rolls was good so far as it 
went, but hardly suited to our American 
ideas ; still, we expected to be in Rome 
by noon, and since leaving Germany, 
Rome had been the goal in view. There 
had been a glimpse of the ‘“ Leaning 
Tower ’”’ and the ‘“‘ Baptistery ’’ by moon- 
light, for we reached Pisa too late in the 
afternoon to see the interior of either. 
We could say that the Tower showed a 
decided incline from the perpendicular, 
and that we had seen it, but that was 
about all. 
Our Italian porter found us a second- 


class compartment with but one occu- — 


pant, and almost before we realized it or 
were fully awake, we were off. A part- 
ing glimpse of the famous Tower 
from the car window, and our visit 
to Pisa was a mere dream. The other 
occupant of the car proved to be a 
Russian girl, evidently of the middle 
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class, who was also on her way to Rome 
for the Easter celebrations. She knew no 
English, but had spent a few weeks in 
Paris, had a small knowledge of German, 
and her Italian was, without exaggera- 
tion, far better than ours. 

The train proved to be anything but an 
express, stopping at every small station 
and oftentimes where there was not even 
an apology for one. Instead of reaching 
Rome at 12.30, as we had hoped, we found 
the time of arrival was 4.30. We had 
brought no lunch with us and were forced 
to buy very doubtful-looking lumps of 
bread and exeeedingly dear oranges at 
one of the ten-minute stops. Hard-boiled 
eggs, too, we found; and they were in- 
deed a luxury, for with the shell on we 
could be sure that the contents had not 
been touched by the keepers of the lunch 
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goats and chickens; and, as we drew 
nearer Rome, the distant view of the 
snow capped Sabine and Alban Moun- 
tains. At each little station —for our 
train was a veritable “‘ Bummel Zug "’ ~- 
was to be seen the guard, in nearly every 
case a woman, standing in military atti- 
tude, gun on shoulder, attired in what 
seemed to be the regulation costume — 
heavy felt hat, military jacket and short 
skirt. Oftentimes the man of the family 
could be seen feeding the chickens or 
tending the baby, and once he was actu- 
ally spading in the garden. 

At length, tired and hungry, we 
reached Rome. We _ were fortunate 
enough to have a letter of introduction 
to Miss Vickery of Crandon Hall, and as 
we had engaged no rooms in advance, we 
hoped to receive some advice from her. 
The ‘‘ Si, si, signorina,’’ of the 
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counters, whose hands, to say'the least, 
were of doubtful cleanliness. Alas! here 
we showed our igvorance of the Italian 
coins only too plainly, and accepted with- 
out demur Spanish and French coins, 
and even those from the Argentine Re- 
public. In. fact, the small traders de- 
termined to rid them<elves of all bad 
coins, and thought we looked an easy 
mark — as indeed we were. 

The Russian girl proved very helpful in 
several emergencies. We could not carry 
on an extended conversation with her, 
but soon learned that she had been nurs- 
ing a sick brother in Geneva. In her 
independence and energy, we thought 
she compared favorably with our Ameri- 
ean girls, for, without friends, with her 
Baedeker alone, she was going to see 
Rome—a thing which neither of us 
Americans would have cared to attempt. 

The day, after all, was bright and 
pleasant, and the Mediterranean, as we 
caught glimpses of it now and again, of 
the deepest blue. The broad Campagna 
was dotted here and there with herds of 
‘* milk-white steers ’’ grazing ; there were 
the quaint thatched huts of the peasants, 
which seemed equally to belong to the 
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cabman, when asked for Via 
Veneto, gave us confidence, 
and our letter indeed proved 
an ‘“ open sesame.’’ Although 
every room was full, with the 
true American cordiality 
which one finds among _per- 
fect strangers in a strange 
land, we were allowed to use 
the hospital, at that time va- 
cant, until needed, or until we 
ourselves could make better 
arrangements. I need not say 
we made no attempts to bet 
ter ourselves, for we found the 
large, well-ventilated rooms, 
the regularity of the school life, 
and the delightful home at- 
mosphere, a refreshing change 
after a day spent in the weary 
work of seeing Rome, with 
its hundreds of churches, its 
marvelous ruins, and its many 
picture galleries. 

Later, we found out how 
fortunate we were, for while 
other visitors were paying two 
or three times as much, their 
homes were in no way so 
comfortable as ours. Some 
were said to spend their days 
in Rome and their nights in Naples. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of this, but iu the 
Vatican Library we met a man from De- 
troit, who, with the real American “ go,’’ 
had taken a run up from Naples to spend 
the day in Rome, presumably to “‘ do it.”’ 
Whether his object was accomplished or 
not, we never heard; possibly his zeal 
was slightly dampened by his guide, for 
the next day he was still in Rome. 

The site of the school is especially favor- 
able — on the slope of the hill, east of the 
Piocian, and where in ancient Rome were 
the Gardens of Sallust, a noted imperial 
pleasure-ground, built originally by the 
the historian Sallust. The avenue, Via 
Veneto, is broad and well kept. Just 
across from the school is Queen Mar- 
gherita’s palace, where the guards are 
constantly pacing up and down, and 
occasionally the Queen herself may be 
seen at her window or leaving the palace 
in her carriage. 

Crandon Hall — named for Mrs. F, P. 
Crandon, of Evanston, Ill. —is a large 
building, with the appearance of an ele- 
gant private residence rather than that of 
a school. Within, the marble floors and 
stairs give an appearance of but cold 
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grandeur, and though our visit was made 
in the latter pact of March, we were glad 
to find the building comfortably heated 
by hot air. In fact, we found much that 
is American there ; and even our break- 
fasts of crisp toast (and where can one 
find toast on the Continent ?), eggs and 
coffee, we found delightfully homelike. 

The school is under the charge of Miss 
M. Ella Vickery, a woman of strong 
personality and excellent abilities. More 
than ten years ago she went to Rome 
under the auspices of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, She proved to have 
remarkable executive talent, and this, 
with her quick mastery of the Italian 
tongue, made her peculiarly suited for the 
position of principal. Unwilling at first 
to attempt such an important work, she 
has since proved her undoubted fitness 
for it. 

The school belongs to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of our church, 
but is undenominational in many respects. 
Even the short evening chapel service is 
not compulsory, for there is no proselyting 
done ; but the students who are boarders 
are like one large family. Many of these 
Italian girls are quite young, and their 
close intimacy with, and careful super- 
vision by, women of strong character can- 
not but make a lasting impression on 
their lives. Of course, in a country so 
strongly Roman Catholic there is much 
to contend with. Various calumnies 
have been eirculated, and there is a con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the clericals 
to harm the school; yet it prospers. 
Garibaldi’s little granddaughter is a 
house-boarder, and the daughter of one of 
the king’s chief ministers is a regular 
student. Even the King sent a compli- 
mentary message last year, saying that 
in this Protestant school he found they 
taught the girls patriotism. 

Extracts from the report of 1902, recent- 
ly received, will serve to show the rapid 
growth of this school, which is still so 
young : 

“ This year, also, the Institute has done 
exceedingly well financially, having been 
able to pay all running expenses, service, 
repairs, taxes, insurance, and the salaries 
ot all native teachers (33) trom its local in- 
come, which this past year amounted to 
$12,000. Of the 228 pupils, 201 were Italians, 
2 Swiss, 2 French, 3 Norwegian, 3 Russian, 
5 German, 3 English, and 9 American, so 
that practically the school is native or 
Italian work; though, being the only 
Methodist college for women in Europe, it 
draws also trom other countries. 

‘Only three scholarships were granted, 
and these were used to assist five girls, all 
daughters of Italian ministers, and two of 
them orphans.... 

‘‘ Now that one step — the financial and 
material development — seems to be firmly 
secured, all our energies are directed to the 
real object, the development of the highest 
Christian womanhood in Italy. To one 
who studies the social conditions of the 
present day, it is no exaggeration to assert 
that the future of Italy lies in the hands of 
her women. When, after years of brave 
Struggle, Rome was finally wrested from 
the papal power and made the capital of 
United Italy, Garibaldi, the leading spirit 
of progress, with wondertul foresight, ex- 
claimed : ‘ Yes, we men have finished our 
work. We give our children a country, 
but oh, women of Italy, it you do not give 
us true, loyal Italians, our victory is vain.’ 
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“ The check that came to Italy’s progress 
after her brilliant revolution, that reaction 
toward clericalism, was due to the tailure 
ot her women to meet the sacred trust, be- 
cause so crippled by priestly influence. 
The great, ceep need ot Italy today is not 
women of high culture, refinement and 
learning — of these she has ever had her 
share — but women ot character, sure of 
their convictions, capable of self. control, 
women whose religious sentiments are 
drawn from the depths of their own con- 
sciences and personal experiences, and 
mothers gitted with that strength of soul 
and purpose which only a personal knowl- 
edge of Christ imparts.” 


The Christmas spirit of self-denial is 
encouraged: ‘Of their own initiative, 
and by the sacrifice of many dainties, the 
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Excursions to all points of interest 
within the city or in its near neighbor- 
hood are included in its course, and a 
day spent at Hadrian’s Villa, near 
Tivoli, with the school, made a delight- 
ful break in our sightseeing. It was a 
perfect spring day and the students were 
all eagerness for the brief vacation. Spe- 
cial cars had been provided, and the girls 
wore the school uniform. After a lec ture 
— unfortunately in Italian—in the old 
Greek theatre, and a luncheon in the 
cool, shady Vale of Tempe, we were all 
conducted over the extensive ruins by the 
teacher of history, who made from: time 
to time brief stops, and gave the history 
of the spot in which we happened to be. 
Care was taken that the playtime of the 


FACULTY OF CRANDON HALL 


girls provided and served sumptuously a 
New Year’s dinner to 76 poor waifs gath- 
ered in from the streets of Rome, amus- 
ing them with games and songs, and 
sending each child away in the happy 
possession of a useful gift from the Christ- 
mas tree.’’ 

The King’s Daughters have a very suc- 
cessful chapter here. A part of their 
work the past year has been to visit the 
hospitals, carrying books, flowers, and 
fruit to the inmates. 

From the very fact that Crandon Hall 
is a school, and not a pension, it is read- 
ily seen that not much can be done for 
the transients in Rome, Twice a month 
Miss Vickery holds a reception, and to 
this all interested in the school, as well as 
all strangers in the city, are welcome. 
Not only does this keep the school in 
touch with the outside world, but it also 
enables the parents of the children to 
come in contact with its broadening in- 
fluence. 


younger members should not be inter- 
rupted, and it was a tired, though well- 
contented party that returned to Rome 
toward evening. 


Brookline, Mass. 





Too Insignificant 


XPLANATIONS are as eunsate as 
dynamite to those who have tailed 
to build up a well-tried system ot usage. 
At a receptiun recently, says the New 
York Times, a young man thought he rec- 
ognized a young woman he had meta tew 
days before, but she passed him by with- 
out a nod. 

He supposed she must have forgotten 
him, and, to jog her memory, next time 
he looked at her even more intently. 
She seemed embarrassed, and later, atter 
being introduced to her, he tried to explain 
his persistency. 

“You must excuse me,” said he, “for 
staring so hard at you; but I mistook you 
tor somebody else. Of course,it I hadn’t 
supposed you were the lady I knew, 1 
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should never have’thought of giving you a 
second glance.” — Youth’s Companion. 





AUGUST 


The yellow goldenrod is dressed 
In gala day attire ; 

The glowing red weed by the fence 
Shines like a crimson fire ; 

And fro a the hot field’s tarthest edge 
The cricket’s soft refrain 

With mellow accent tells the tale 
That August’s here again. 


In shining blue the aster wild 
Unitolds ber petals fair ; 

The clematis, upreaching, seeks 
To clasp and kiss the air ; 

The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 
Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds ber voice to swell the song 
Toat August’s here again. 


The dusty thistle by the road 
Scatters a silvery spray ; 

The sun poor ne nie scorching beams 
Upon the tainting day ; 

The black berry vine bends with its weight 
Ot truit down in the lane, 

And adds its testimony, too, 
That August’s here again. 


The wild hop, from the young elm’s bough, 
Sways on the languid breeze, 

And here and there the autuun tints 
Gieam faintly through the trees. 

All Nature belps to swell the song 
And chant the same refrain : 

July »nd June have slipped away, 
And August’s here again. 


— Helen Maria Winslow. 





WHEN THE GERANIUMS WERE 
SHIFTED 
EMMA ©. DOWD. 
ARAH went out on the back porch 
after breakfast to water her plants. 
She was proud of her success in raising 
flowers. Brother Giles teasingly called 
her, ‘‘ our florist,” and the neighbors said 
that if Sarah Banks stuck a stick down 
anywhere it would grow. This success 
was not so much due to “ luck,” as her 
friends were apt to think, as to her study 
of the babits and needs of her plants and 
her constant care of them. She loved 
her flowers, and the time that other girls 
spent in fancy-work she devoted to her 
ts. 
a These geraniums need shifting to 
larger pots,’ she said, as she loosened 
the ball of earth in a small crock, and 
deftly turning it upside down on her 
hand slipped out the thrifty little plant. 
The sides showed a network of roots. “I 
may as well go about it this morning,’’ 
she went on, to her sister, Edith, who 
stood near. ‘Guess I will bring the 
things out here — it will be cooler than in 
the kitchen,” 

“Oh, let me help!” cried Edith. 
‘Please do!” seeing the scowl on 
Sarah’s face. 

‘No, you can’t!’ declared the elder 
girl. ‘‘ You don’t know anything about 
potting plants, aud you’d bother more 
than you'd help.” 

“ But I want to learn how. I believe I 
could do it ; I’ve seen you lots of times.” 

“ Well, I can’t stop to show you this 
morping,’”’ returned the other, crossly. 
““T promised Nell I’d be over there by 
ten or eleven, and I sha’n’t have a min- 
ute tospare. I wouldn’t do them today, 
only they need it so badly. Poor things ! 
they are suffering for room to grow in,” 
and her voice held a tender note that had 
wholly been lacking toward her sister. 

Edith accepted the denial of her wishes 
with only a sigh and a slight drooping of 
the corners of her sensitive mouth. She 
had hardly expected anything different. 
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Sarah did not lire any one to touch her 
plants but herself, and Edith never dared 
even to water them without her sister's 
express permission. 

Sarah disappeared down cellar, hunt- 
ing up flower-pots of the proper size. 

Presently Edith heard her name called. 
She hurried to the landing. 

* What is it ? ’ she wsked. 

“You can come down and help me 
bring these up, if you want to,’’ was the 
gracious answer. 

The girl went, and while her sister was 
finding charcoal for the drainage the 
crocks were all carried above stairs. 

“ I'll wash them off,’’ she said to her- 
self ; *‘ they’re dreadfully dirty.” 

** What in the world have you done 
with those pots?’ came from the piazza 
before E iith had completed her cleansing 
operations, 

‘*T stopped to wash them,’’ was the 
apologetic answer. ‘‘ They were all mud 
and cobwebs.”’ ' 

‘* Well, do hurry up! I can’t wait all 
day! I’d have had them done in half 
the time.”’ 

Edith reappeared with her arms full of 
pots, which she deposited within easy 
reach of her sister’s hand. 

“*T wish you'd bring a dipper of water 
when you come back,’’ Sarah called ; 
** this potting soil is too dry to work.’’ 

To and fro trotted the willing Edith, 
fetching saucers, bits of broken crocks, 
scissors, sticks, and strings. She had 
hoped to be allowed to mix up the pot- 
ting soil ; it always reminded her of mud. 
pie days, when she was a tiny girl, aud 
there was a strange fascivation about 
stirring the water into the dry earth ; but 
by the time the other things were ready 
Sarah bad the soil prepared, and there 
was nothing to be said. 

There were a dozen young geranium: to 
be put in roomier quarters, and when 
that was accomplished to their owner’s 
satisfaction she discovered some begouias 
and chrysanthemums whose roots were 
straying outside their pots, and she kept 
shifting one after another till the fore- 
noun was nearly spent. 

“T may as well finish these up, now 
I’ve begun,” she said. ‘‘The things are 
all here, and it is so much trouble to get 
them out. I can go over to Nell’s this 
afternoon.”’ 

So Edith was dispatched to the garden 
for more earth, and to the cellar for addi- 
tioual leaf mold and sand, to say nothing 
of the crovks and saucers and charcoal 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia that 
attend the potting of plants. Diuner was 
ready while Sarah was still in the midst 
of her work. She stopped a little ill- 
naturedly at first, but before the meal 
was over she had quite recovered her 
usual] good-humor. 

She went directly tothe piazza from 
her pudding aud bananas, leaving Edith 
to clear the table, which was generally 
the sisters’ task. 

‘*I’m in such a hurry to get through, I 
won't wait for anything,’’ was her nalf- 
apologetic explanation, and off she went. 

An hour afterwards Ejjith found her 
loungiug 10 a piazza chair, and declaring 
that she was * tired todeath.” The litter 
of her work was untouched, the newly- 
potted plants were huddied together on 
the floor. 
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*T’'ll finish up,” offered Edith. 
go and lie down.”’ 

** Well,’’ Sarah responded, with a deep 
breath of relief, “if you want to.” ang 
she started indoors. ‘“‘I haven’t watered 
those begonias,’’ she called back. ‘‘ See 
that they are wet clear through, but don’t 
put on too much.”’ 

The younger girl carried ths empty 
crocks to the cellar, going up and down 
the steep stairs till her heart thumped and 
her kuees ached. ‘Cleaning up”’ is 
always drudgery, but the satisfaction in g 
completed bit of work is often sufficient 
reward. Edith seemed to take as much 
pleasure in what her sister hid done as if 
it had been her own accomplishm sent, 
Her eyes rested fondly on the sturdy 
little geraniums and the graceful bego- 
nias, and she stopped now and then 
to cut off a withered leaf or to 
arrange a branch. At last the plants 
were back in their places on the flower 
stand, and the floor neatly swept The 
girl looked around on the tidy piazza with 
a little smile, and theo went slowly up the 
stairs to herown room. Yes, it wax hard 
work to take care of plants ; but, after all, 
it paid. She wished she could have just 
a few of her very own; but Sirah diln’t 
like to cut slips from hers. She heard the 
front door shut, and lovking out she saw 
her sister going down the street. 

“| thought she was goiug to lie down,” 
Edith murmured. 

After tea Aunt Helen and her nieces 
were in the library together. Tue rest of 
the family had gone out. 

“I'm about used up tonight!” Sirah 
exclaimed, leaning back in her easy-cbair 
with a sigh. “I think I[’ll go to bed 
early. I shal) never undertake to re-pot 
so many plants again in one day — it’s 
toomuch! Getting so tired spoils the fun 
of doing it. They do look vice, though. 
Did you see them, Auntie?” 

“ Yes, [ went out to look at them this 
afternoon. Everything around there was 
as neat as x pin. I thought you and 
E lith had accomplished a good deal.” 

“Oh, I did it all— Edith didu't pot a 
single plant !”’ 

‘No, I didn’t do one! [I wanted to, 
but Sarah was afraid it would hinder, 
because I don’t know how.”’ 

“Yes, I heard,’ said Aunt Helen, 


quietly. ‘‘And I saw somebody trotting 
up and dowustairs with heavy plant 
pots, and fetching earth and sand and 
what not, and [ saw the condition the 
piazza was in when the potting was over 
and how tidy it looked afterward. { 
have often noticed that when two eugage 
in a piece of work the one that has all 
the credit is the one who dves the pleas- 
autest part.’’ 

‘* Why, of course, [ didn’t mean that 
Edith didn’t help; she did—only I 
didn't think about that part.” 

“‘ That is the trouble with too many of 
us, dear — we don’t think about the dear, 
pepers helpers, who are conteut just to 

elp, and who receive no hounor for their 
share iu the work.”’ 

“I’m sorry,” murmured Sarah, look- 
ing thoughtfally down at the carpet. 

** Oh, it is all right,” Edith spoke up. 
** T love to do anything avou. plauts, if it 
is only washing pots ! ’’ 

‘* You shall do something besides that 
next time,’’ declared her sister, ‘ You 
needn’t be just a helper —though you 
are a first-rate one,” she added, meeting 
the brown eyes across the tavle with a 
smile. “‘ [ only wish I’d given you the 
credit of it sooner.’’ 

Aud when another plant begged for 
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larger quarters, it was Edith who handled 
the trowel aud the potting soil. 


Meriden, Conn, 





BUYS AND GIRLS 


MISS BARBARA’S RASPBERRIES 


46 [ DO hope that boy over at the next 

| house won’t be troublesome,” Miss 
Barbara murmured, as she and Miss Julia 
earefully carried in the parlor lamp. “ I 
just can’t have him ranuing out and in 
here halt a dozen times a day tracking in 
dirt.” 

Miss Julia’s word and tone were assur- 
ing: “ It we don’t take any notice of him 
whatever, I don’t believe he'll trouble us.” 

So Robbie watched and waited in vain 
tor an opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance ot his new neighbors. 

When the goods were unloaded, the 
truckwan went away with his span of 
white horses and big wagon. Miss Bar- 
bara avd Miss Julia went into the house 
and shut the door, and the boy who had 
been standing en the steps of the next 
house went in to talk with his mother. 

“ They don’t look half so nice as Mrs. 
Royce,’’ he told her. 

“ But you cannot always tell how good 
and kind a woman is by her looks,” his 
mother counseled. 

“Who do you suppose will have the 
raspberries now?” Rubbie asked, aiter a 
pause. 

“IT think the new neighbors will want 
the berries themselves,” his mother re- 
plied. 

Down on the bank at the back of the 
house, where Mrs. Royce had lived, wasa 
thritty black raspberry bush; and, as Mr. 
and Mra. Royce did not care tor the berries, 
Mrs. Royce had given Robbie leave to pick 
them whenever he liked, which was a 
privilege that he greatly appreciaied. 

Brother Roger and papa were talking 
about Gudtrey de Bouillon, abvuat whom 
Roger had been reading, and Robbie’s at- 
tention was attracted ; for he always liked 
to hear about great wen. How grand the 
Crusaders must have looked, marching 
along, shouting their war-cry, “ It is God’s 
will,” each wan with a red cross em- 
broidered on the right shoulder! Robbie 
and mamma talked about Godirey de 
Bouillon when papa and Roger had gone 
down town. Robbie asked a good many 
questions about the great Crusader who 
was willing to torgive an injury to himself 
it good might come thereby. 

“I think it’s almost as hard to torgive 
people when they treat you badly asit is to 
fight battles,” Robbie said, thoughttully. 

Robbie spent that morning working in 
his flower-beds at the back of the house. 
There was a little strip of land at the back 
0! Robbie’s house and the house where 
Mrs. Royce had lived, where flowers grew 
luxuriantly. Mrs. Royce gave Robbie a 
little set of gardener’s tools, divided her 
Packages of fiower seeds with him, and 
taught him how to plant the seeds the first 
year that she lived im the cottage; and 
since that time he had been an enthusiastic 
gardener. In the aiternoon he thought he 
would go! down on the bank just to see it 
the raspberries were ready to ke picked. 
As Robbie stood looking at them, he won- 
dered if the new neighbors had noticed that 
the berries needed picking. Then he picked 
one, and ate it; it was delicious. He 
picked another, and ate that, and then an- 
other; and then—then some dreadiul 
cold thing came dashing with such force as 
almost to knock him down. He screamed, 
and turned to meet Miss Barbara, with an 
empty water pail in her hand. 
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“ Why, are you here?” Miss Barbara 
asked in well-teigned surprise. ‘* You bet- 
ter keep right away from this raspberry 
bush, for I’m going to take the best of care 
of it. I presume I shall wet it every day 
this warin weather, and you'll be liable to 
get wet again if you’re over here.” 

Robbie did not wait to hear more. He 
ran as though tor his lite for home. When 
he reached bis mother’s arms, he cried as he 
had not cried tor a long time, and between 
his sobs his mother could distinguish these 
words; “ [ hate the stingy old thing! Yes, 
Ido!” 

Miss Julia met Miss Barbara as she 
came in at the back door. 

“What did he say? I saw you give him 
a good wetting.” 

* He didn’t say anything; but he made 
tracks ior home,and [ thizk he’ll stay 
there now.’’ 

* But don’t you suppose his folks will be 
dreadfully put out about it?” Miss Julia 
asked, apprehensively. 

“Ii they keep on their land, I shan’t 
trouble them; but, just as long as we pay 
our rent here, we're going to have what be- 
longs to us, and we're not going to be 
troubled by boys either,’ Miss Barbara 
replied in a very decided tone. 

Somewhat later the two ladies were 
greatly surprised to see the “ troublesume 
boy ’’ coming up the tront walk. 

“What on earth can he want now?”’ 
Miss Barbara ejaculated. 

Thee was a timid knock at the door, and 
Miss Barbara answered the summons. 
There were atill traces of tears on Rubbie’s 
face, but he spoke bravely: 

** 1 didn’t pick but just three of your ber- 
ries, but of course 1 hadn’t any right to 
touch one. Mrs. Royce didn’t care for 
black raspberries, and she always gave 
them to ime, so I guess I was so used to 
picking them I didn’t think; but I won’t 
never do so again. I thought you must be 
real busy, seeing you’ve just moved in; 
and won’t you please let me pick the rest ot 
them for you to make up for what late? I 
won't est one single one of them,” he added 
impressively. 

Miss Barbara stared in astonishment. 

‘“ We are pretty busy, bat I guess we can 
find time to pick them ourselves,” she 
said, hesitatingly. 

* Bat I want to make it right, and I can’t 
think ot any other way; and I wish you’d 
let me do it,’’ Robbie pleaded. 

And Miss Barbara surprised herself and 
her sister by saying, “ Well, if you want to 
so bad, you may.’’ 

Then she brought a bright tin dish from 
her pantry for Robbie to pick the berries 
in. After Robbie left the house, the sisters 
looked wonderingly at each other. Then 
Miss Julia broke the silence: 

* He’s a periect little gentleman! But I 
should not think he would have dared to 
come over here again. Don’t you suppose 
he hated to?” 

“I don’t believe he enjoyed it very 
much,” Miss Barbara said, meditatively. 

O Miss Barbara, you never dreamed how 
hard it was to come! 

When Robbie came in, the dish was 
heaping full of berries. ‘“*I picked every 
one that was ripe,” he said, smilingly. 

*ITthink you must have,” Miss Barbara 
replied. “I want you to take some of 
them home, for you have more than paid 
for the iew you ate.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t want to, indeed I don’t!” 
Robbie protested, earnestly. 

Miss Barbara could see that he meant 
what he said, so she forbore to urge the 
matter; but, as Robbie was about to go 
home, she said, apologetically — and it was 
a very unusual thing for Miss Barbara to 
apologize—“I guess you're a real good 
boy aiter all, and I’m atraid I was too hard 
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on you; but I know we shall be friends 
herexsfier.”’ 

“ Here comes a conqueror, I am sure,’ 
Mamma said, with one of her brightest 
siniles, as she opened the door tor Robbie 
when he returned. 

* Yes, Iconquered. It was awful hard to 


do, almost as bard as some of Godtrey de 
Bouillon’s battles, I guess; bat I'in s0 
giad [ did it, tor she says we’re going to 
be triends now.” —Jessig L. Brirron, in 
Presbyterian Banner. 





OUR DAISY CHAIN 





Sons of Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Abercrombie 


These two reguish little fel- 
lows live in Buckfield, Maine, 
where their papa is pastor of 
the Method'+t Episcopa: Church. 
Their names are Ronald and 
Edward Abercrombie. Ronald, 
who is three years old, is very 
affectionate, often putting his 
arms around each member of 
the family, and saying, ‘ Nice 
papa,” “ Nice mamma,” “ Nice 
little boy baby.” When going 
to bed he waits patiently until 
baby is attended to, and then, 
putting his hands together, says, 
“Pray, mamma,” and is soon 
asleep. He was much distress«d 
one day bevause he had not 
reached his place at the table 
before his father asked the bless- 
ing, and would not be satisfied 
uutil their heads were again 
bowed in a few words of prayer. 
Little Edward sometimes wakes 
up in the night and wants a 
frolic for an hour, after which 
he is ready to skep again — a 
habit, let us hope, other baby 
boys will not imitate, as it must 
be rather hard on mamma to 
have her rest s» broken. How 
surprised Ronald's papa and 
mamma will be when they turn 
to this page — for the photo- 
graph was sent by a friend. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson IX 


Sunpay, AvausT 30, 1903. 
1 SAMUEL 26 : 5-12, 21-25. 


DAVID SPARES SAUL 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you. — Luke 6: 27. 


2 DATE: Uncertain ; between B. C. 1062 and 
B. C. 1055. 


8 PLACE: The wilderness of Judea. 


4. CONNECTION: David flees to Nob, the 
place of the tabernacle, where in his terror he 
tells a lie to the high priest, which resulted 
later in the massacre of all the priests — eighty- 
five in number—by Saul’s order, Abiathar 
alone escaping and joining David; here 
David was permitted to eat the shew- 
bread (see Matt. 12:3, 4) and to possess him- 
self of the sword of Goliatb. Not daring to 
remain at Nob, David flees to the Philistine city 
of Gath, where, being detected, he feigns mad- 
ness and escapes. Thence he returned to Judea 
and took refuge in the Cave of Adullam, not far 
from Bethlehem, where there gradually gath- 
ered around him a band of six hundred men, 
including eleven mighty men of valor from 
Gad and twenty-three skilled warriors from 
Benjamin. “In this school of fighting men 
were trained | hose generals and wise strategists 
who in the golden days of David's rule com- 
manded his armies, and raised Israel from the 
obscurity of an ‘ Arab’ tribe, who with difficalty 
held their own among the ancient Canaanites 
to the position of one of the great nations of the 
old Eastern world” (Eliicott).——At Engedi, 
near the western shore of the Dead Sea, David, 
while being hotly pursaed by Saul, had an oppor- 
tunity to kill him, but spared him. The episode 
of the churlish Nabal in the south of Judab was 
the next occurrence; Nabal died, and David 
(baving been deprived of his wife Michal) mar- 
ried his widow, the wise and beautiful Abigail 
(1 Sam. 25). This brings us to the date and scene 
of our lesson. 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Sam. 26: 
512. Tuesday —1 Sam. 26:13-20. Wednesday — 
1 Sam. 26 : 2125. Thursday — 1 Sam, 24: 1-15. fri- 
day — 2 Kings 6:15 23. Saturday — Matt. 5 : 38-48. 
Sunday — Rom. 12:9 21. 


ii Introductory 


David’s camp was at Hachilah, a hill 
in the wilderness of Ziph, not far from 
Hebron. The Ziphites notified Saul of 
the location of the fugitive, and the king, 
with a picked force of 3,000 men, marched 
southward from Gibeah, hoping to seize 
him. Trusty scouts kept David advised 
of Saul’s movements, and when the lat- 
ter pitched his camp in the valley, and, 
trusting to the strength of his army, posted 
no sentinels at nightfall, the fugitive saw 
his opportunity. Taking with him his 
nephew, Abishai, he crept down the hill, 
passed through the enclosure of wagons 
undetected, and penetrated to the centre 
of the camp. Here they found the king 
stretched on the ground fast asleep by the 
side of Abner and in the midst of his body- 
guard, bis well-known spear fixed in the 
ground at his head, One thrust of that 
spear and David’s exile would have 
ended, and the hardships of the wilder- 
ness would have been exchanged for the 
throne. The temptation to make that 
thrust and rid Israel of its unworthy ruler 
and himeelf of a cruel and faithless op- 
pressor who had repeatedly broken the 
most solemn pledges, must have been al- 
most overpowering. David had to fight, 
not only his own battle, but also Abishai’s 
request that he be allowed to smite the 
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king. As before at Engedi, so now David 
conquered the temptation. He would 
neither permit himself nor his companion 
to lift his hand against the Lord’s anointed. 
But they took the royal spear, and the 
cruse of water that was by his side, and 
cautiously made their way among the 
sleeping soldiers till they were outside the 
camp. Then they gained a height which 
put them beyond the reach of immediate 
danger. Here David raiced his voice and 
awakepved his enemies, taunting Abner 
for the little care which he had exercised 
in preserving tbe king’s life and remon- 
strating with Saul for his conduct. The 
king recognized David's voice, confessed 
his wrong-doing, begged David to return, 
promising not to harm him, and declaring 
that he had “ played the fool and erred 
exceedingly.’”’ David bade him send for 
the spear and cruse. Herejected overtures, 
the insincerity of which he knew too well, 
and turned from the spot with Saul’s pro- 
phetic farewell — the last words he ever 
heard him utter: ‘‘ Blessed be thou, my 
son David : thou shalt both do mightily 
and shalt surely prevail.’’ 


lll Expository 


5. And David arose. — He made a pri- 
vate reconnoissance, probably trom a neigh- 
boring elevation, and examined for himself 
the location and method of Saul’s camp. 
Abner, the son of Ner. — He was an uncle 
of Saul, a man of great valor, and the gen- 
eral ot the army. Saul lay in the trench 
(R. V.,** within the place of the wagous ’’) 
— inside the usual barricade of wagons and 
camp equipment. People pitched round 
about him (R. V., ** people were encamped 
round about him ”), — His place was prob- 
ably in the centre. 


6. Then answered David — in reply to 
soiue unrecorded question asked during the 
discussion ot the situation. Ahimelech the 
Hittite —an otherwise unknown warrior 
who followed David’s fortunes. Abishai 
— David’s nephew. He subsequently saved 
David’s life in one of the Philistine wars 
(2Sam. 21:17); and with his brother Joab 
commanded the army. I will go down 
with thee. — Ahimelech seems to have de. 
clined. 


Uriah was also a Hittite. The Hittites, or de- 
scendants of Heth, the second son of Canaan, 
occupied Kirjath-arba, afterwards cailed He- 
bron, in the days of Abraham (Gen. 23:2). 
Esau married Hittite wives (Gen. 26:34). The 
Hittites are repeatedly mentioned as one of the 
nations inhabiting the land of Canaan, which 
were to be driven out by the Israelites (Josh. 
8:1C). It is now known that a branch of the 
Hittites established an extremely powerful em- 
pire to the north of Syria, the chief centres of 
which were Carchemisk on the Euphrates, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes. It was strong enough 
to threaten Assyria on the one band and Egypt 
on the other, and lasted from the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.C. until it was destroyed by the Assyrians 
inthe eighth century. Allusions tothe “ kings 
of the Hittites” are found in 1 Kings 10:29; 
2 Kings 7:6. Our chief information about them 
is derived from Assyrian and Egyptian inscrip- 
tions (Kirkpatrick). 


7,8. Spear stuck in the ground at his 
bolster — R. V., “ at bis head.’’ God hath 
delivered.— Abishai tempts his uncle with 
the plea that Providence had given him this 
opportunity to repay his oppressor and 
guin the dignity that belonged to him. Let 
me smite him, — He knew by David’s be- 
havior on a former occasion that he would 
not himself take the king’s lite. With the 
spear even to the earth at once (R. V., 
“at one stroke”’),— No doubt he could have 
done it and thereby have headed the list of 
regicides and changed the history of Israel ; 
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but what David would not do himself, he 
would not permit another to do. 


9-12, Destroy bim not —a brave con. 
quest of temptation on David’s part, and a 
display ot magnanimity uvparalleled in 
that cruel and unscrupulous age. Who 
can put forth his hand Lord's 
anointed .. . guiltless? —In David's 
view, to have slain Saul would have been 
a species of sacrilege. Subsequently, when 
a messenger brought David the tidings of 
Saul’s death and talsely claimed to have 
been his slayer, he “ found to his cost that 
he had mistaken David’s character ” (2 Sam, 
1: 2-16). The Lord shall smite him — by 
some sudden and mortal stroke. His day 
shall come — according to the course ot na. 
ture. Shall descend (R. V., ‘‘ go down ”’) 
into battle — die on the field. Take... 
the spear — probably a very fine one, of 
rare workmanship, as befitted royalty. 
And the cruse — the basin for water, also 
probably of choice material either for drink- 
ing purposes or for ablutions. A deep 
sleep from the Lord — not necessarily 
miraculous. In God’s providence the slum- 
ber of the camp was so deep alter the 
march, and the steps of the invaders so 
noiseless, that the latter retired undiscoy- 
ered. 


13-21. These verses are not included in 
our lesson. “ David and Abishai withdrew 
in safety to the hill, where David called 
with a loud voice on Abner, the general ot 
the army, and sarcastically upbraided him 
tor not keeping a better watch. Abner and 
his men deserved death for their careless. 
ness in allowing their master to be in such 
jeopardy ; for he might easily have been 
murdered by any one without the guards’ 
knowledge. ‘ Look tor the king’s spear 
and water cruse,’ he shouted, Saul, awak- 
ened by the cry, could see nothing amid the 
darkness, but recognized a well-known 
voice, and becoming conscious of the loss 
he had sustained, and remembering the 
outlaw’s former generosity, he called aloud, 
‘Is this thy voice,my son David ?’ And 
then David once more, as at Engedi, re- 
monstrates with the king for his continued 
persecution of one so humble and insignifi- 
cant, and withal so innocent of wrong, as 
himself, adding: ‘If it be the Lord that 
hath stirred thee up against me by permit- 
ting thine anger to get the mastery over thy 
better nature, He will accept an offering at 
thy hands and restore to thee thy right 
mind ; but if mea have calumniated me to 
thee, cursed be they before the Lord ; tor 
their slanderous tongues will force me to 
leave my native land and dwell among 
strangers and heathen ”’ (Deane). 


21. I have sinned : return. — For a mo- 
ment there flashed through Saul’s mind a 
sense of the guilt of hia course toward 
David, and he tried to make amends by 
confessing it, and by inviting David back 
to court. I have played the fool. — He 
was ** vexed with himself for having again 
run his head into danger, and being again 


* e 

Liver and Kidneys 

It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 











cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 
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indebted tor safety to the magnanimity of 
the son-in-law whom he had so wrongly 
judged and cruelly outraged ” (Deane). 

The lesson is the worthlessness of mere feeling 
which passes away by its very nature, and, like 
unstored rain, leaves the rock more exposed in 
its obstinate hardness. Saul only increased his 
guilt by reason of the fleeting glimpse of his fol- 
iy, which he did not follow up; and our gleams 
of insight into some sin and madness of ours 
put add to our responsibility. Emotion which 
does not lead to action hardens the heart, and 
adds to our guilt and condemnation (Maclaren). 


20.24. Behold the king's spear (R. V., 
“the spear, O king! ”).— He would not re- 
turn the spear in person ; he knew Saul too 
well jor that. The Lord render (R. V., 
“shall render”) to every man his right- 
eousness. — David would not be forgotten 
by Jehovah when He adjudged between 
them. As thy life was much set by, ete.— 
David expresses the pious and significant 
wish that the mercy he had shown to Saul 
might be shown by God to himself. 
Blessed be thou, my son David, etc. — 
“There is a ring of talseness ; and this was 
evidently the impression made upon the 
outlaw, for he not only silently declined 
the royal overtures, but almost immediate- 
ly removed from the dominions of Saul 
altogether, teeling that for him and for his 
there was no longer any hope of security in 
the land of Israel, so long as Saul lived ” 
(Ellicott), David went on his way — his 
last meeting with Saul. Saul returned to 
bis place — abandoned for the time his 
pursuit of David. 


1V Illustrative 


A minister relates the story of a tamily 
that was exceedingly wicked. Not only 
the boys, but the girls, would swear in 
ordinary conversation, and would blas- 
pheme their mother. The minister called 
several times, determined, if possible, to 
win them to Christ, but they insulted and 
abused him on every occasion. One day 
the mother took sick, and he found that 
those boys and girls in a brutish sort of 
way loved their mother after all. The case 
was typhoid fever. It lingered along, but 
the minister went almost every day to see 
her. The woman died during one of his 
visits. The next morning he went out with 
the boys to buy a coffin —a poor, cheap 
thing. The boys and girls had now become 
quite courteous to him, and asked him to 
hold a funeral service. On the way to the 
house the preacher went into the florist’s 
and bought a bunch of roses. There were 
no other flowers there. When he entered 
the room the large family of boys and girls 
were standing around, taking that last 
look. The minister took the bunch of roses 
and laid it om their dead mother. The effect 
on the children was instantaneous. He 
broke eleven hearts, from the father to the 
youngest child. He had the joy ot leading 
every one of that family to Christ within a 
few months, Hate is no match for love 
(Doherty). 





DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE 


is free to readers of ZION’S HERALD who are 
distressed by stomach troubles, or tortured and 
poisoned by constipation, or in danger with 
kidney and liver congestion or disease. 

If you care to be cured of indigestion, dyspep- 
Sia, flatulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels, 
constipation, or torpid “nd congested liver ; if 
you wish to be sure that your Kidneys are free 
from disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly ; if you expect to be free from 
catarrh, rheumatism and backache ; if you de- 
Sire a tull supply of pure, rich blood, a healthy 
tissue, and a perfect skin, write at once fora 
free bottle of this remedy, and prove for your- 
self, without expense to you, that these ail- 
ments are relieved immediately and cured 
quickly, thoroughly and permanently with only 
one small dose a day of ke’s Palmetto Wine. 

Any reader of ZION’Ss HERALD may have a 
trial bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine sent free 
and prepaid by writing tu Drake Formula Uo., 
Lake and Dearborn Sta., Chicago, lil, A letter 
Or postal card is the only expense. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


A Nebraska court has issued an injunc- 
tion restraining a balloon from descending 
upon theJproperty of a farmer and fright- 
ening his live stock. 


A paper mill is being successfully oper- 
ated by the Kansas City Star. The mill 
turns out forty tons of white paper daily, 
all of which Sis consumed by the Star and 
its morning paper,'the Times. The'paper is 
made from pulpjshipped from Canada. 


Statistics show. that college-bred men 
form only one-fifth ef one per cent. of the 
population of the United States — only one 
in five hundred, that is. And yet these 
same significant statistics show also that 30 
per cent. of all our congressmen, 50 per 
cent. of all ourjsenators, and 60 per cent. of 
all our judgesfiare college-bred men. It 
pays to belongjto the minority sometimes 
— if it is the right kind of a minority. 


Tidings come from France of an evangel- 
ical awakening among French priests. 
Many of the priests have entirely quit 
the Church of Rome, while, according to 
M. Bourrier, the editor of Le Chretien 
Francais,an exceedingly large number of 
those who remain in the ranks of the 
Roman Catholic clergy are evangelical in 
heart, and preach gospel doctrines to their 
flocks. Two thousand priests of this class 
are regular subscribers to the evangelical 
organ which M. Bourrier edits. 


The validity of Dakota divorces has been 
again called in question in England, where 
a@ woman has been found guilty of adultery 
in remarrying after obtaining a divorce in 
Dakota. The counsel for the petitioner 
sarcastically referred to the course of the 
defendant who, he said, *‘ went to a wild 
district of the earth, emigrated to the half- 
settled State of Dakota, became an Amer- 
ican citizen, stayed six months there, ob- 
tained a so-called divorce and married the 
co-respondent there, thus using the lax 
Dakota laws for her own purpose.” “* This,” 
added the counsel, “ was fraud on civilized 
jurisprudence.” 


Hassan Pasha, the Ottoman Minister of 
Marine, who died at Constantinople, July 
26, was known as “‘the permanent Minister 
of Marine,” and is said to have been able 
to hold the post he occupied so long only 
because he possessed state secrets which 
enabled him to be largely free trom dicta- 
tion by the Sultan. It has even been 
alleged that he agreed with Russia, for a 
consideration, to prevent the upbuilding of 
the Turkish Navy. It is a characteristic- 
ally Turkish procedure that the man ap- 
pointed to succeed the Minister of Marine, 
Djelal Bey, has had his official experience 
not on the water, but on the land, as Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. During the 
Armenian troubles of 1895 Djelal Bey was 
prominent as a member of the Armenian 
Commission of Control. 


Bishop Potter is taking much interest in 
the loval Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Cooperstown, N. Y., to which his 
wite (formerly Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark) 
gave a $75,000 building. In the course of a 
recent address betore the Association the 
Bishop, speaking ot the Y. M. C. A. move- 
mentin general, said: “‘ The work of the 
Association, at first principally along 
evangelistic lines, has moved side by side 
with other great social movements. We 
have changed the relation in which our 
brother standa to us. Lite has become 
more complex, and the more complex it is 
the less we know of one another. Itisa 
serious question how we are to alter these 
conditions. We must enlarge our concep- 
tion of the need ot more united efforts. If 
we cannot do it yet in the churches, we can 
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in the Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
The work ot the Young Men’s Associations 
need not be the less evangelical because 
nowadays more altruistic and ‘‘instita- 
tional” in spirit and practice. 





Summer Hygiene 


UMMER is the season of health and re- 
cuperation for those who properly 
regulate their mode of living. For those 
who do not, it is a season ot discomfort. 
Pure, healthful, light food that will not 
stimulate heat production, while it prop- 
erly nourishes and strengthens the body 
and brain, is the great essential. 

it is conceded that the best of all foods 
tor summer diet are thequickly-made flour 
toods — hot biscuit, rolls, puddings, cakes, 
muffins, etc., such as are made with bak- 
iag powder. A most excellent household 
bread is also made with baking powder 
instead of yeast. These, properly made, 
are light, sweet, fine-flavored, easily di- 
gested, nutritious and wholesome. Yeast 
bread should be avoided wherever possible 
in summer, as the yeast germ is almost 
certain in hot weather to ferment in the 
stomach and cause trouble. The Royal 
Baking Powder toods are untfermented, 
and may be eaten in their most delicious 
state, viz., fresh and hot, without fear of 
unpleasant results. 

Alum baking powders should be avoided 
at all times, They make the food less di- 
gestible. When the system is relaxed by 
summer heat their danger is heightened. 

The flour foods made with Royal Baking 
Powder are the acme of perfection for sum- 
mer diet. No decomposition takes place 
in their dough, the nutritive qualities of 
the flour are preserved and digestion is 
aided, which is not the case with sour yeast 
bread or cakes. 





The Bishop and the Bridge 


ISHOP NICHOLSON otf Milwaukee 
has a story of personal experience to 
tell those who seem swamped in worries, 
It happened during the first years of his 
ministry, when he wus rector of a Philadel- 
phia church, says the Golden Penny. The 
parish matters, social and financial, were 
in a bad way, and straightening them out 
was slow work. He was distinctly dis- 
couraged one day when, having gone to 
New York on business, he stopped to look 
at the Brooklyn bridge, then building. A 
man, covered with dirt, was working on 
the abutments, 

“That’s pretty dirty work you are en- 
gaged in,”’ said the Bishop. 

“* Well, yes,” answered the laborer ; *' but 
somebow we don’t think of the dirt, but of 
the beauty which 1s to come out of our 
work,”’ 

“Tt was the lesson I needed, and I went 
back to Philadelphia the better tor it,” said 
Bishop Nicholson. 





For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Excels in treatment of women and children, 
fur debility and loss of appetite. Supplies the 
needed nerve food and strengthening tonic. 


APPENDIGCITIS 


CURED “ic KNIFE 


A REMARKABLE NEW DISCOVERY makes it 
; ble to cure this fatal malady witheut operation. 
ew cure 1s endorsed by hundreds of cured patients, the 
medical profession of both continentsand the press of the 
world. Thousands su to be suffering with chronic 
stomach or bowel trouble are in reality afflicted with 
chronic appendicitis. Authorities 











disease and his method of treatment, sent free with 
3,000-word articlé from N. Y. Journal. Treatment being 
sent to sufferers in all of the world. Write 

for free beok and fu rticulare. Address 

DR. M. H. THOMAS, x 101, Huntington, ind. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


ly to Harnack on the Essence of (‘hris- 
_ 4 By Herman Cremer. i), D, Funk & Wag 
nalls co. : New York. Price, $1, net. 


These lectures of the distinguished Dr. 
Cremer, delivered in the summer of 1901 at 
Greifswald University, where he is a theo- 
logical professor, have aroused much inter- 
est in Germany, as is seen by the demand 
for a third edition ; and Dr. Bernbard Pick 
has rendered them into English for the 
benefit of Anglo-Saxon Christendom. Dr. 
Cremer is well known as one of the ablest 
ot the supporters of evangelical Christian- 
ity, and he has done good service in this 
detence of the Gospels and the miracle 
ministry of Jesus. What is the essence of 
Christianity, according to Dr. Cremer? 
Two sentences from the concluding chap- 
ter give the substance of his answer to this 
important question. He says: “ Christian- 
ity is not the religion whicb Jesus himselt 
has taught, believed, and practiced, but is 
the religion which consists of a personal 
relaticn of the believer to Jesus, commun- 
ion with Jesus, and as with Him so also 
communion with the Father.” ‘“ The 
Christianity which we have and sbould 
practice can only consist in the grateful 
acceptance of the reconciliation, the for- 
giveness of our sins in the blood of Christ, 
and in the lije, strrggle and work, the lov- 
ing, winistering and suffering, the hoping 
and waiting on the powerot His grace.” 
The style of the author, at least in his Eng- 
lish dress, is not an attractive or easy one, 
and his points do not stand out with dis- 
tinctness. One reads the book with diffi- 
culty, and when he finishes he does not teel 
that be has got anything new or important. 
It is severely orthudox as well as intensely 
polemic, and will no doubt do good in cer- 
tain quarters. 

The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil 


Cempauy. By Gubcrt Huliand Montague, Maryper 
& Bruiuers: New ork, Frice, $1, net, 


The Jifference between this history oi 
Standard Oil and Miss Ida Tarbell’s, run- 
ning through McClure’s (besides the lack 
ot illustrations here), is mainly that this is 
much moire favorable to the monopolistic 
magnates, and takes a very complacent 
view ot their operatiovs. The concluding 
sentence shows iairly well the spirit of the 
writer : “ The power of the Standard Oil 
Company is tremendous, but it is only 
such power as naturally accrues to so large 
an aggregation ot capital ; and in the per- 
sistence with which competition against it 
has vontinued, iv the quickness with which 
that competition increases when opportu 
nity for profit under existing prices appears, 
aud in the ever-present possibility of com- 
petition which meets the Standard Oil 
Company in the direction of every part of 
its policy, lie the saieguards against the 
abuse of this great power.” From which, 
and other things, it wonld appear that the 
author thinks the power has not been 
abused, aud is not likely to be — a conclu 
sion with which very wavy would difler. 
The Staudard now contrels 90 per cent. of 
the export trade, and 80 per cent. of the do 
mestic trade. By its control of the pipe- 
line situation it hss become quite independ- 
ent of the railroads. It has increased its 
dividend from 12 per cent. in 1892 to 48 per 
eent. in 1901. A large part of this profit 
eomes from the numerous by- products, 
ever two hundred in number, which are 
skilliully utilized. But that nea:ly 50 per 
eent. profiton an enormous capital can be 
legitimately and honestly made, tew will 
believe. 


Out ishineff: The Duty of the American 
ne Jew. By W.C, Mtiles, Bb. G, 
Dillingham (o. : Sew York. Price, $1.20, net. 


The horrible atrocities, shocking barbari- 
ties and butcberies, blood curdiing massa- 
eres and wurders, perpetrated against the 
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Jews at Kishineff, nominally by the mob, 
really by the Russian Government, form 
an indictment against that monstrous, un- 
scrupulous power, which, taken in connec- 
tion with a long list of similar offences 
against the primary laws of civilization, 
morality and decency, ought to effectually 
deprive it of the sympathy and support of 
the Christian world. Russia’s policy is 
fiendish. The stain is on the hands of the 
Czar himself. The explanations do not 
explain. This book will serve a useful 
purpose in strengthening the hands of 
those who are disposed to stand against 
cruelty, injustice, intolerance and persecu- 
tion. 

The Samaritans. A Tale of Today. B 


aw Steuart. F. H. Revell Co.: New 
1.50, 


This is most emphatically a story witha 
purpose, being directed very pointealy at 
the pigsty-like housing of the feariully 
overcrowded masses in darkest London. 
With no little power the author puts betore 
us the every-day life ot the men and wom- 
en who spend their life behind the bars, 
and the honest poor who are herded in ten- 
ements where the conditions are indescrib 
able. The heartless extortion of the land- 
lords is here depicted with undoubted 
truth — landlords in most cases moving in 
high society and even professing to be re- 
ligious — is enough to make the blood boil 
with fierce indignation. To read of such 
sorrows and such wrongs is by no means 
conducive to cheerfulness; but in what 
other way can these flagrant injustices be 
righted except by spreading abroad the 
knowledge of the sin and shame? It must 
be made to burn into the souls of the com 
fortable and well-to-do betore they wili 
make proper efforts to correct it. 


John Alex- 
ork. Price, 


Following the Deer. By William J. Long. Ginn & 
Co, ; Boston. 


The copious and lifelike illustrations by 
Charles Copeland are a very important 
part of this book, appearing on every page 
and more than doubling tbe iuterest. But 
the letter-press itself is delightful, putting 
one in close, sympathetic touch with the 
wild wood folk, their joys and sorrows, 
their triumphs and defeats. The author is 
glad at his own defeat in not killing the 
deer, and even takes the latter’s part 
against his enemies. One comes to havea 
most wondrous fellow-teeling tor the hunt 
ed things in reading these simply told tales 
ot close observation. Their lot is surely 
one of great sadness. As St. Paul says: 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together until now.” 

Divine Service. A Compilation of 

Psaims for Use in the Public Worshi 

Methodi-t Episcopal Chur ‘h, 4. 


Le Verne Roberts, M. 4 , Press of Jennings 
& ye: Cincianati, Price, 0 cents, net. 


We hardly think there will be much call 
for this book. Indeed, we hope there will 
not. It isan adaptation of the Anglican 
Prayer Book to Methodist uses, and an 
endeavor to emphasize the Episcopal part 
of our name. In the order of worship there 
is provision for a Processional Hymna and 
a Recessional Hymn, as well as a Collect, 
and the congregation is expected to chant 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Gloria. Angli- 
canism is constantly drawing nearer to 
Romanism, and we do not believe the best 
outlook for Methodism is in drawing near- 
er to Anglicanism. There is fascination 
jor some minds in these elaborate-liturgical 
‘torms and the multiplication and elabora- 
tion of sacerdotal machinery, but to our 
mind itis a very dangerous tendency, not 
to, be encouraged, quite certain to 1 the 


Collects and 
of God in the 
by Rev. (haries 


Gospel, the needs of the masses, and the 
true source of spiritual power. Itis when 
the spirit fails that forms are resorted to 
for filling the vacuum. The book is tur- 
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A Short matory of Christianity.’ By John Horsey 
Ne aoe by Author: Creveland, Onio. Price, 
» net, 


The writer has endeavored, he says, ‘to 
present the principal tacts of church histo. 
ry trom what might be termed an Ameri. 
can point of view.’”’ But just what this is 
we have not found it easy} understand. 
The tacts, so far as we have {noticed, are 
correctly given, but the style.is not quite 
up to the level ot such ja work. SAnother 
criticism to be made is, lack ot proportion 
in the treatment. Thej Retormation, cov. 
ering 46 years, is given 100 puges, while the 
340 years since elapsing are given only 26 
pages out of the total$304. Twiceas much 
space is given to the Pelagianjcontroversy 
as to the whole history ot Methodism. 
This certainly shows want of perspective. 
We hardly think the, booktwill meet any 
special demand, and fear the author will 
be out of pocket. 


From Saal to Solomon. A Series of Studies in 


Out Cestament History. for Teacher Training (ia seg 
and Senior Bible (lasses in the ‘Sunday -echooi, 
By Rev. Jesse Lyman Huribut. D. Db. hsetun @ 
Mains: New York. Price, cloth, 40 ceuts, net; paper, 
2% cents net. 


Here are twelve studies, covering the 
Sunday school lessons tor the last six 
months ot the current year. They are not 
mere notes on the lessons, but.an inde. 
pendent and very helptul treatment tor 
advanced scholars. No one who knows 
Dr. Hurlbut’s Jong experiencejand special 
skill in this line of workican bejin any 
doubt as to the value of the book. 

Plain Hints for Busy Mothers. By Marianna 
Wheeler, Superiutendent of the Babies’ Hospital, 
New York. E. B. Treat & Co.: New York. Price, 
35 cents. 
A tew simple, practical suggestions, hints 

and rules, by which the busy} mother, 
whose means are limited and hands tull, 
may yet keep her baby sweet, clean and 
healthy. It is written plainly, and is tull 
of common. sense advice. 

Tales from Wonderland. By Rudolph Baum. 
bach. Translated by Helen B. Dole. Adapted for 


American Children by William SS. M. bilber, A. 
Lovell & Co,: New York. Price, 30 cents, 


Eight stories —‘' The Clover Laaf,” ** The 
Witching-Stone,” ‘‘ Tae Haster Rabbit,” 
etc.— very simple, graceful, and every 





Won't Mix 
Bad Food and Good Heaith Won't Mix 


The human stomach stands much abuse, 
but it won’t return good health if you give 
it bad tood. 

It you teed right, you will teel right; tor 
proper food and a good mind are the sure 
road to health. “A year ago I becane 
much alarmed about uty health, for I be- 
gan to suffer after each meal, no matter 
how little I ate,” says a Denver woman. 
“Tlost my appetite, and the very thought 
of food grew distasteful, with the result 
that I was not nourished, and got weak 
and thin. My home cares were very 
heavy, tor beside a large family of my own 
I have also to look out tor an aged mother. 
There was no ope to shoulder my house- 
hold burdens, and come what might I must 
bear them ; and this thought nearly drove 
me frantic when I[ realized that my health 
was breaking down. 

“TI read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble just like mine buing 
cured on the food Grape. Nats, and acting 
on this suggestion I gave Grape-Nuvts a 
trial. The first dish ot this delicious tood 
told me I had struck the right thing. My 
uncomfortable feelings in stomach and 
brain disappeared as if by magic, and in 
an incredibly short space of time I was 
again myself. Since then [ have gained 12 
pounds in weight through a summer ot 
bard work, and realize I am a very difter- 
ent woman — all due to the splendid tvod, 
Grape Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Trial will prove. 
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way delightful, are here presented for the 
gratification of young readers, to whose 
imagination they will vividly appeal. A 


healthiul love for outdoor life in field , 


and torest will also be stimulated by the 
familiarity with nature disclosed. 
The Lord’s Prayer. A Paraphrase. By Charlotte 


H. Ke tera sad Chartes T. Sewpers, The Homusum 
Uo. : New Yurk. Price, 50 ceuts. 


Six of the nine eight-line stanzas were 
written by Mrs. Rediern, and the other 
three by Mr. Sempers. The 72 lines ot 
passable poetry hardly seem enough to 
make a halt-dollar book out of. We are 
told it is the first publication of the Ho. 
mosum Company. [t does not strike ux as 
being likely t» prove fiuancially remuner- 
ative, nor does * Homosum ” appear espe 
cially suitavle tor a business designation. 

A Great Revival, The Story of Ir, Torrey and 


Cb ries Avex oder, Edited be David Wittameson, 
F. H. Keveill Vu. ; New York. Price, 50 cents, net, 


An illustrated account of the recent 
round the world tour of these evangelists, 
relating what was done tor the Lord in the 
great meetings held in Australia and New 
Zsaland, also in Japan, Chiua, (ndia, Eug 
land aud Secvtland. Lite sketches ot the 
two men ace also given, and spevimens of 
their sermons. 

Junior Studies in the Life of Christ. A Year's 

Course ot Cutrty five Lewsous for tue Use of Junior 

Students and ( lasses, By Kaipu Kugene Diffendorter 


aud herlies Hervert Morgau. Jennings & Pye: 
Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents, 


An excellent aid tor the Junior Leagues 
and tor all young people who wish to be. 
come thoroughly acquainted with the Mas- 
ter. Map work, beart talks, prayers, round 
table questions, search questions, aad such 
like methods and help-,are interwoven. 
The wotto of the book and o! the system is: 
“Do a little every day ;” and something 
for every day is provided in this well ar 
ranged course, which takes the learner 
trom Bethlehem to Bethany in thirty-five 
weeks, 
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' ——Lord Wolseley’s Jong-expected memoirs, 


under the title, *“* The Story of a Soldier's Lite,” 
will appeur eurly inthe autumn. Messrs. Arcb- 
ibald Constable & Co. will be the Londoh pub- 
lishers. 


— A little daughter bas been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamlin Gerlaud at West Salem, Wiscon- 
sin, where they are passing the summer, 

— Miss Florence Converse, of the editorial 
staff of the Churchman, bas received the degree 
of A. M.from Wellesley. Her new novel of the 
days of Chaucer, “ Long Will,’ is to be pub- 
lished in October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—The N. Y. Times ways: “ The activity in 
the book trade this midsummer is extraordl- 
nary. Last week we acknowledged the receipt 
of no fewer than thirty-nine pew booss and 
hew editions. This is an unusual number for 
this time of year, when a week trequently passes 
Without the receipt of a single new book. This 
week's list equals the average of summer pro- 
duction,” 


— Doubleday, Page & Co. report that they 
bave sold over 1,000,000 volumes of their * Little 
Musterpieces of Literature.” Tbey will soon 
publish some “ Little Masterpieces of Science,” 
edited by George Lies. 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, after meny 
months of silence, is to have a character sketch 
in the September Scribner entitled, “Tom 
Folio.” This shou d particularly appeal to ad- 
mirers of the New England “ Literary Brab- 
mans,” for the scene is principally laid in the 








The Cooling 


Effervescent 
For Prickly Heat, Stomach 
Disorders, Headaches, 


It's good for children too” 
The Tarrant Co., New York 
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Old Corner Bookstore, which at this moment Is 
in an advanced stage of demolition. 


— A monument tc the late Bret Harte is to 
be ere’ted in Sao Francisco. The Bookman 
says: ‘The work is to be done by Mr. Robert 
Aitken, the sculptor, who has saturated himeelf 
with Bret Harte literature, and isin favor of 
using ‘The Luck of Koaring Camp’ as the 
theme upon which to base his design. He 
thinks, too, that the concluding lines of Harte’s 
poem to San Francisco should be inscribed on 
the base of the monument.” 


— As the context as well as the illustrations 
indicate, Edith Wohoarton’s new novelette, 
“Sanctuary,” which began in the August 
Scribner, has its scenes laid in 1870, This, how- 
ever, is only the opening. In the succeeding 
chapters the time of action is the present day, 
and readers of the September number wil! find 
that tt is a study in atavism rather than a 
romance. 


—— Says Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, author 
of * Pa Gladden: The Story ofa Common Map,” 
tu be published sbortiy by the Century Com- 
pany, of the people in her book: “ [be b ll peo- 
ple are out of my owa experience. I have but 
to ride seven or eight mile< to lose the world, 
and, in sight of Louisvilie, at one turn on a 
height be in the wildest fastnesses.” Mra. 
Waltz is literary editor of the Louisville 
Cuurter-Journal and wife of Frederic H. Waltz, 
financial editor of the Louisville Heraid. Her 
bome is in Meadowbrook, a suburb of Louis 
ville. 


—The frst volume of the Elizabethan 
Shake peare, edited by Prof. Mark H. Liidell, 
and just published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Uo., is, says the Critic,“ a monumen’ of intel- 
ligent painstaking, as well as of typography. It 
was printed at the DeVinne Press, and Mr. De- 
Vinne is said to consider it the finest piece of 
work that be bas ever turned out. The text re 
tuius the old spelling with corrections of obvi- 
ous misprints and faulty printing. [he copious 
reterences to the early lexicographers are a 
particularly valuable feature of this edition.” 


— The September number of Harper’s Bazar 
contains a story entitied ** Number Seventeen : 
Au Episode,” by Elizabeth G. Jordan, autbor of 
* Tales of Destiny ” aod * Tales of the Cioister.”’ 
The central! episode of the story arises from the 
strange experience of a young newspaper 
woman.! 


— Among the most striking portraits of 
Pope Leo XIiIL. and of Whistler, tnose by the 
Kuglisb artiet, William Nicholson, are con- 
spicuous, They are included in the Nicholson 
portfolio, which the Harpers publish. He isa 
youug man, in the early thirties, the son of a 
late memberof Parliament. He ijlustraced the 
famous * Loudon Ty pes” for which the late W 
K. Henley wrote the verses. He expects to 
visit America again this autamn. 


—Siuce the publication of Howard Pyle’s 
striking religious novel, “Rejected of Men,” 
several iuquiries have come to bis publishers, 
the Harpers, concerning Mr. Pyie's religious 
belief. Mr. Pyle is of Q iaker stock upon both 
sides of his family, bis aucestors having come 
to this couatry from Eagland between 1680 and 
165. Mr. Pyle says that when he began writ- 
ing “ Rejected of Men” it was bis intention to 
tell only the story of the rich young man. It 
was begun eigut years ago. Tne author's idea 
may be cleariy seen in bis original title, which 
was “Semper Idem.” During tbese years, he 
says: “I have written it and rewritten it, aud 
reshaped it,and corrected it,anud amended it, 
until now it has hardly anythiug of its original 
form. It seems to be a very suort story,” con 
cludes Mr. Pyle, “ for eignt years of iatermit- 
tent work, but I can say that it was written 
very earnestly and with great sincerity of con- 
viction, and however the world may take it | 
have yet the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have said my say with every sentimeut of rev- 
erence and very strong belief in that which lL 
was trying to say.” Opioions concerning the 
nature of the book are as diverse thus far 4s are 
the religious sects of its readers. 


— One of the little touches which evidence 
closeness of study on the part of an bistorical 
novelist occurs in “A Specire of Power,” 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s recently published 
book, where an incidental reference to the 
presence of smailpox among the Indians i» 
made. Asa matter of fact, the ravages of that 
diwease among the aborigines of Norih America 
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are to be classed among the appalling plague® 
of all time. Whole tribes were extermirated 
ty it, and bistorians estimate that the total 
number of its victims ran up into tbe millions. 


— Gilbert Holland Montague, whose new 
history of the “ Rise and Progress of the Stand- 
ard Oll Company ” the Harpers bave just pub- 
lisned, is a graduate of Harvard, ‘0l,and mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa. During bis college 
course he was idevtitied chiefly witn the liter- 
ary set,and for two years was an associate ed- 
itor of the Harvard Month’/y, devoting most of 
his work to literary criticism. He won the 
Ricardo Prize Scholarship by an impromptu 
historical essay on “ Democracy and Empire.” 
He also won the Bowdoin Literary prize with 
the final balf of the history of the Standard 
Oll Company. He is a native of Springfield, 
Mass. 


—The title of Mrs. Margaret Deland'’s new 
volume of Old Chester stories, which will be 
published in the autumn by Harper & Brothers, 
h s been changed from “ Oid Uresiter Folk” to 
“Dr. Lavendar’s People.” Ur. Lavendar, it 
will be remembered by readers of Mrs. Deland’s 
previous volume of * Oid Chester Tales,” is the 
broad-minded and broad-bearted oid country 
clergyman who forms the conneciiog link be- 
tween all this author's Chester stories. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
ased for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoa 
Cwenty-five cents a bottle. 


Cc. H. J. KIMBALL 
SURETY BONDS 


— AND — 


INSURANCE 


ot every description. 
47 Kilby Street, Boston. 











BUY WESTERN STOCKS 
[In the West at prospectors’ prices. | sell all 
Washingion, Oregon, South Dakota, Britisn Co- 
lumbia stocks. Send for my quotations. Wire 
if necessary. Market letter mailed monthiy. 
Highest bank referencer. 
A. G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 





TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheepand Cattle in Mon- 
tava is safe and pays 80 per cent. A small in- 
vestmen! now grows into a large flock in a few 
years, Over 300 men, women and children now 
nave cattle sud sheep on our ranches. Write 
for Annual Report, a most interesting docu- 
ment. MONTANA CoOPERATIVE RANCH Co. 
Great Falis, Montana. 











Azores, Naples and Genoa. 
Vancouver, Aug. 29. Oct. 10 | Cambroman, Sep. 19. Oct. 31 
Ist upward. 2nd class, 550 
BOSTON — QUEENSTOWN — LIVERPOOL 
Commonwealth, Aug. 27, 1 P. a. 
New England, Sept. 3, 8 a. m. 
Ist class, $80 upwards, 2d class, $42.50. 


DOMINION LINE, 77-81 Stat St., Boston. 





$100 in Cash for a Name 
And Book of California Views FREB 


We want everybody to know our new Califor. 
nia Orange Juice and Pepsin Chewing Gum, and 
we will pay $100 to the person sending us the 
most attractive naine. That you may test this 
delightful Gum, send us 10 cents and we will 
send you 20 equares, also a book of Valifornia 
Vie FREE. THE CALIFORNIA M X.CHEM- 
ICAL Co., 726 Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Val. 
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THE INCLUSIVENESS OF LOVE 
REV. OTIS COLE. 


OVE dominates. Not because of ef- 
fort for mastery, but of its inherent 
beauty and power. Love is unconscious 
of its victor-movement. ‘ Love seeketh 
not her own,”’ is ever altruistic. Love is 
the bond of perfectness in hume and 
church, in neighborhoods and States. 
Its absence fills the mart with the brutal 
hardness of greed and violence. Love 
sends no little children to protracted 
hours of labor in noisome mill or street by 
night or day. Rather it opens sunny 
schoolrooms and brings the nobler service 
of kind and fit instructors face to face 
with eager child life, and makes school and 
home radiant, wholesome and delightful. 
Love precipitates no fierce labor strifes, 
no violence between common toilers, or- 
ganized or unorganized, nor between em- 
ployer and employed. Instead, it seeks 
the way of mutual understanding and 
helpfulness, leads to adequate reward for 
service rendered, and also to an honest 
measure of labor for the stipulated wage. 
Love studies the interest of each party. 
It omits no one. It compels each to look 
on the things of the other as well as upon 
one’s own. Thus love illumines the 
place of toil, foundry and shop, store and 
mill, railway and mine. Master and 
men are stirred by sacred impulses to 
honor and to song. Labor ceases to be a 
burden and becomes an inspiration and a 
luxury. 

Love laughs not only at locksmiths, 
uniting man and maid, but also at eccle- 
siastical barriers, and unites in its ecsta- 
sies Presbyterian and Anglican, Baptist 
and Friend, Methodist, Roman, Greek, 
all whose natures are swept by its spice- 
laden gales blowing soft, yet strong, from 
Paradise. 

Love alone brings to actuality the one- 
nees of the Master’s teaching, of His sub- 
lime passion-prayer. The holy fire of love 
burned in His breast in that crisal night 
of human history, and was more than the 
dark chill of this world. The world re- 
fused Jesus — crucified Him. Neverthe- 
less love made humiliation glory, and the 
cross opened the way to the mastery of 
the world that had no room for Him. 
The testimony of Jesus voiced amid the 
chill and gloom of that mght of His Pas- 
sion rings across the centuries: ‘‘ For 
Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of 
the world.”’ The mighty petition follows: 
‘*That the love wherewith Thou hast 
loved Me may be in them, and [ in 
them.’’ Such fire of love divine made 
that night luminous for the ages, more 
bright and holy than the nativity — made 
Gethsemane more than Bethlehem. Sin 
massed its black portents, its darkness, 
and the chill of death. Next day the 
sunbeam was in shadow and the earth 
shivered. Doubt and fear, wretchedness 
and woe, hovered over the world as the 
Christ ‘‘ bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree.’’ Nevertheless love was more 
than darkness, death and sin. Its light 
burst through the awful dark. Eclipse 
was futile. Shame was glorified. Love 
sent its palpitating, fooding light from 
the cross and then from the opened 
grave. Love was victor. 

Love still seeks domination over all bar- 
riers — seeks it over bigotry and narrow- 
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ness, over ecclesiasticisms, over all that 
puts the household of faith into clans 
and dowers men and women with 
the weaknesses of clanship. No word 
against a true denominationalism is 
penned or has place in thought any more 
than against the putting of the ‘ solitary 
in families.’’ Homes are essential to true 
manhood and womanhood. The various 
churches are, by the providence of God 
and men, blessed by and in them. But 
love unites disciples however housed and 
shepherded. Moved by love, Romanist, 
Anglican, Dissenter, all of every order, 
worship God together with sweet delight. 
For there is one fold and one shepherd. 
He is the centre, where all His disciples 
mingle and are blest. He may be found 
by any who seek Him in the great cathe- 
dral, the minster, the kirk, costly church, 
humble chapel, Salvation Army barracks, 
or the lowliest place where God’s poor 
meet to worship and be lifted up and 
strengthened. Where Jesus is, whatever 
forms aud ceremonies are used or omitted, 
whatever special truths are voiced or left 
in silence, there His friends bask in His 
light and find the wonder of His love re- 
newed in gravious revealing to each. 
Thus love unites His followers — makes 
them one despite the varying names they 
may bear. 

The majesty of love is shown by its in- 
clusiveness. For all the Saviour died. 
He tasted death for every man — for 
those who opposed, hated and crowded 
Him off the world on the cross as really 
as for John, the beloved disciple, standing 
with unmeasured grief in the shadow of 
that cross. Jesus now calls all men to 
Him, bids the careless, the thoughtless, 
the wicked, come for assured forgiveness 
and the peace of God, Still Jesus ‘ re- 
ceivetb sinners ’’ and assures all who will 
come to Him of the unwearying love and 
care of the Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls, 

Love unites men. Love makes the dis- 
ciples of Jesus one, just as drops of water 
flow together as contact occurs. All who 
see ‘‘ Jesus only ’’ are in union without 
resolutions or other acts of convention, 
conference, assembly, synod or council. 
By this, too, all men Know the disciples 
of Jesus. By this, also, the heavy cloud 
of arrayed selfishness and greed moves 
away from factory, railway, coal-mine, 
oil-field. and refinery, corporation, the 
public mart, Wall St., Congress, aud all 
legislative, judicial and executive depart- 
ments of government in city, state and 
nation. 

Love enfolds all peoples. Race-strife 
and violence are sins against love. Jew 
and Gentile are one as love rules them, 
In the seed of Abraham all nations are 
blessed and made one. Love recognizes 
the Mongvl, the Malay, the Negro, as 
readily and generously as the Roman 
and the Anglo-Saxon. Middle walls of 
partition are unnoticed, unknown, by 
love. It now holds the parliament of 
man. The disciple of Jesus loves all 
men. ‘‘ The disciple is as his Master.’’ 

Exclusiveness is for aye foreign to love. 
Even when justice affirms and orders 
banishment of any because of unyielding 
hardness in sin, love still holds such out- 
laws in remembrance. It includes them 
in its unwasting benefaction. Love is in 
hell as well as in heaven. From the holy 











inclusion of love none ever pass. Here ig 
mystery. The inclusiveness of love jg 
past finding out. Love is mystery, the 
mystery of God. 


Hedding, N. H. 





My First Revival 


From a Sermon delivered at Northfield by Rey, 
SAMUEL CHADWICK, Wesleyan Methodist. 


WILL never forget the first revival] | 

was mixed up with. I found the chureh 
was built on beer barrels, and brewers’ 
money put into churches is a thing the 
world cannot understand, whatever ths 
church thinks aboutit. They would drink 
his beer, but they wouldn’t go to his chapel. 
Then I found tbat among the tew people 
there were two parties, and at the head ot 
the two parties were two leading families, 
I don’t know why they calied them leading 
tamilies, because they never led, and what 
is more, they took good care that nobody 
else led. If one party proposed snything, 
the other party opposed it. 

At last I came to my wits’ end, and I 
have found many a time since that when I 
have come to the end of my wits I have 
come to the beginning ot God. 1 had to 
tace this question alone with God, and I 
began to pray, not about myselt, but about 
this church and this work to which God 
had sent me; and instead of filling the 
chureh God began by emptying me and 
turniug me inside out, and it wasn’t a com- 
tortable process, I can tell you. But after I 
had gone through that experience, we 
formed a prayer league, and about twenty- 
five or thirty people agreed to pray every 
day tor a revival of God’s work, and we 
met every Saturday night tocompare notes ; 





ABOUT COMPLEXIONS 
Food Makes Them Good or Bad 


Saturate the human body with strong 
coftse, and it will in time show in the com. 
plexion of the coffee drinker. This is 
caused by the action of coffee on the liver, 
thus throwing part of the bile into the 
blood. Coftee complexions are sallow and 
muddy, and will stay that way until coffee 
is given up enitirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy cheeks and 
red lips is to quit coffee and drink Postum 
Food Coftee, which makes red blood. “I 
had been for more than 20 years an invet- 
erate coffee drinker, and it is absolutely 
true that I had so completely saturated 
myself with this drug that my complexion 
toward the last became pertectly yellow, 
and every nerve and fibre in me was at- 
tected by the drugs in coffee. 

“For days at a time I had been com- 
pelied to keep to my bed on account of 
nervous headache and stomach trouble, 
and medicines did not give me any relief. 
I had never consulted a physician in re- 
gard to my headaches and terrible com- 
plexion, and I only found out the cause of 
them after I commenced the use of Postum, 
which became known to me through Grape- 
Nuts. We all liked the food Grape-Nuts 
and it helped us,so we thought Postum 
must certainly have merit,and we con- 
cluded to try it. Wetound it so delicious 
that we continued the use altogether, al- 
though I never expected it to help my 
health. 

* After a few months my headaches were 
all gone, and my complexion had cleared 
wondertully ; then | knew that my trou- 
bles had been caused by coffee, and had 
been cured wheu I left off coffee and drank 
Postum in its place.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

_Postum will change the bloud of any 
coffee drinker, and rosy cheeks and health. 
take the place of a yellow skin and disease 
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ani one Saturday night it was proposed 
that we should have a week’s prayer-meet- 
jng, 80 We shut down, as you would say, a)l 
the operations of the church and gave our- 
selves to prayer. We prayed a week, and 
nothing happened. We met at the end of 
the week, and we consulted again, and one 
man said: “I propose we go on until it 
comes.” He did not need to say what. I 
said: * Agreed, it we goon until the mil- 
lennium.’’ 

So the next week we had prayer, and the 
week following we had prayer, and people 
began to come, so that we came out of the 
anteroom into the church, and on a Thurs- 
day night the two leading families were 
represented. The women folk were there, 
and the bother was with the women. It 
was social jealonsy rather than anything 
else that was at the bottem of the trouble. 

There was a mighty power in that meet- 
ing, and, unrequested and unsought, one ot 
them came and knelt at the communion 
rail, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Then another came down the same aisle 
and knelt at the other side of the rail. I 
didn’t know what to do. My mother used 
to tell me when I was a lad that it was a 
sate rule to follow that when you do not 
know what to do, as she put itin her Lan- 
eashire pbraseology, ** Do nought,” which, 
translated into decent English and prob- 
ably Americanism, means, ** Don’t do any 


thing.” Not knowing what to do,I did 
nothing. By and by these two women 
came to the centre, and for the first time tor 
years they shook hand+, and they knelt 
down together, and they prayed one after 
the other. Then when they had both 
prayed, they turned and kissed each other, 
and all unconsciously, to me at any rate, 
there came a great power that brought the 
people out of their pews, and they gathered 
round that com:aunion rail in ful) surren- 
der to God ; and that was the first occasion 
when there came manifestly upon a com- 
munity ot people, to my knowledge and 
amt a baptism o! the Spirit of 





East Maine Conference Seminary 


HE $10,000 planned to be raised for im- 
provements is in sight. The amount 
yet unsecured will not aggregate more than 
$500. It was necessary to begin work at 
once in order to finish the improvements 
for utilization during the coming school 
year. The changes to be made are as fol- 
lows: The enlargement of the public 
parlor, making it twice as large as before; 
the placing of bath and toilet-rooms in the 
ell ot the boarding-house building — the 
ground floor to be used tor the boys, 
the second floor for the girls. Bath tubs, 
shower baths, lockers and lavatories will 
be provided for both boys and girls. A new 
Steam-heating systém will be placed in the 
basement to heat both buildings. The halls 
of the boarding-house, the parlor, dining- 
room and offices will have steel ceilings 
and walls. In addition, the brick and 
foundation work ot the building has been 
thoroughly inspected, and all necessary 
repairs‘have been arranged for. 

Indications from letters received point to 
a0 increase in attendance. It has been im- 
possible to give the necessary attention to 
the student canvass; but it is hoped that 
the efforts of the preachers to secure stu- 
dents will be largely increased, so as to 
com pensate for theirability of the president 
to devote himself to this work. 

Mr. David R. Straw, of Guilford, Me., 
Started the mouvement for improvements 
by a generous gift on condition that the 
$10,000 should be raised. He made the 
ihovement possible. Of the other trustees 
whose co. operation was the most helpful in 
securing tunds Mr. O. C. Ward, of rry- 
field, and Mr. A. B. Taylor, of Bangor, 
Shonld be named. Messrs. W. L. Miller 
and A. G. Hanson, both of Bangor, though 
not trustees, aided in the work. Outside of 
our Conference territory Mr. E. T. Bur- 
rowes, ot Portland. and Messrs, Edwin and 
Fred Ginn, of Ginn & Co., contributed 


largely to the success ot the movement. 
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SPREAD OF PROHIBITION IN 
THE SOUTH 


abandoned the policy of prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic a few months ago, 
and adopted a high-license local option 
lawin its place, several papers declared 
that prohibition was a failure and that the 
Prohibitionist Party was dead. The latest 
issues of the New Voice, an organ of the 
Prohibition Party published in Chicago, 
however, claim that the party is more than 
offsetting the repudiation of its principles 
in those two States by making remarkable 
gains in the South. It says that the South 
**is now a hotbed of Prohibition agitation,”’ 
and that that entire section has fewer sa- 
loons than the State of New York. The 
South has but 27,000 saloons, while New 
York has 34,000. The reports published in 
the New Voice show the prohibition situa- 
tion in eleven of the Southern States. We 
summarize a few of the reports : 


TEXAS — 136 counties have tutal prohibition ; 
62 counties have partial prohibition ; and 46 
counties have unrestricted sale of liquors. 

TENNESSEE — 8 only, out of 5,500 cities and 
towns in the State, have unrestricted sale of 
liquors. In only l2of the 96 counties can whis- 
key be sold legally. 

KENTUCKY — 47 counties have total prohibi- 
tion ; 564 have partial prohibition, and 18 have 
unrestricted sale of liquors. 

ARKANSAS — 44 counties have total prohibi- 
tion ; 2 counties have partial prohibition, and 
29 have unrestricted sale. 

MISSISSIPPI — 65 counties out of 75 bave pro- 
hibition, and out of two hundred legisiators all 
but a dozen or less have signified their approval 
of a referendum fer State prohibition. 

GEORGIA — 108 counties out of 187 have prohi- 
bition. 


Alonzo E. Wilson, chairman of the State 
Prohibition Committee of Lilinois, believes 
that the progress ot prohibition in the South 
is “ largely due to the constantly increas- 
ing feeling that liquor must be kept away 


HEN Vermont and New Hampshire ° 
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from the negro, and that public sale must 
accordingly be stopped.’”’ There are tew 
foreigners in the South, he says, and “ na- 
tive Americans, as a rule, believe in tem- 
perance theories.” This, he declares, 
“gives the temperance sentiment, once it 
gets started, a chance to spread, and itis 
spreading rapidly.” On the other hand, 
the sweeping progress of prohibition in 
Texas is explained by the Galveston News 
to be the result of “ the failure of liquor 
dealers to obey just and reasonable regu- 
lations attaching to their license.” This 
failure of the saloon men to observe the 
laws regulating the sale of liquors, the 
News says, has caused them to be rated as 
a lawless class, and has induced many 
persons to vote for local prohibition who 
otherwise would not have done so. It says 
that the liquor-dealers in Texas have only 
themselves to blame for the public inter- 
terence with their traffic. The Kansas City 
Journal remarks: 


“It is hard to realize that a successful cam- 
paigu is being waged against the use of alco- 
holic drinks in Texas; but such is the case. 
More than one hundred counties in that big- 
State have closed the doors of the saloons, while 
the entire State evinces a strong tendency to 
fall into the prohibition procession. The move- 
ment has extended across the northern border 
and entered Oklahoma. Some of the south- 
western counties of that Territory, the people 
of whichare mostly Texans and Southerners, 
are agitating the question so lively that the 
issue has been sharply drawn. The Prohibi- 
tionists both in Oklahoma and in Indian Terri- 
tory seem to be wakening into a hopeful life. 
Congress passed a law in 1886, requiring that the 
nature of aicoholic «rinks and narcotics,and 
special instruction as to their effect upon the 
human system in connection with the subjects 
of physiology and hygiene, «hall be included in 
the branches of study taught in the common 
and public schools, and all India and colored 
schools, in the Territories. Heavy penalties are 
imposed for the violation of these provisions. 
The law has not been enforced with much gen- 
erality in the past, but the W. C. T. U. bas 
brought the matter to the attention of the 
proper autborities. The action of this organi- 
zation was taken undoubtedly for the purpose 
of beginning a campaign for temperance.”’ 








CURLED HORSE HAIR 





horses. ; 


curl. 


last a lifetime. ‘ 


Few people know what it is or where it 
comes from. Our horse hair is imported from 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Cordova and Rio 
Grande, and is the manes and tails of live 


At the factory it is first put through a puri- 
fying process, the best known in the world, and 
accepted as such by the Board of Health. 
then sorted, putting | he coarse, fine, black, white 
and gray by themselves ; then spun into a rope, 
boiled and dried for the purpose of setting the 
After remaining in the rope for a reason- 
able time to give it proper age, it is picked and 
ready for ite commercial uses, and is absolutely 
purified, clean and wholesome to sleep upon. It does not absorb moisture, and will 
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Paine Furniture Co. 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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@500. Reward to any one who will prove we do not do as we advertise, 


Piano F'reec. 


We want you as Se keen tose te 


some onal advertising. The piano shown here is a 


Piccolo STEINWA Y—remember it is not a second-hand broken down piano 
WAY,” with name stamped on it and guaranteed. 


icularly note our guarantee ; this piano is sentto every one 


who sells ONLY sient b boxes of our remedies at 25c. per bona positively do 

not have to sell a single box more than eig 

other condition. — — of 

: OT iar ay de a ful rotons and will add a great deal of pleasure to your 

home. the first in your neighborhood * 

how you got it; that is all we ask of you. 
REMEDY COMPANY, Dew , D, 1358 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


ht boxes, and vely not a single 
$2.00 we send this piano packed, shipped and 
There is no advertisement of any kind on it. 


~t this piano and tell your friends 
Size, 5x6x4 inches minature. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portiand District 

Old Orchard and Saco Ferry. — Good congre- 
gations on Suuday morning have attended tbe 
Methodist church all through the camp meet- 
ing season +o far. The pastor, Kev. F. A 
Leitch, bas occupied his pulpit at every service. 








Since Conference 6 young people have been 
baptized, and 5 received into the church. At 
Saco Ferry a nice pipe organ has been pur- 
ehased and paid for, and the services are well 
attended. 


Our Convention.— We are planning for a 
grend convention at Old Orchard, Thursday, 
Aug. 27. Tne morning wall be devoted to mis- 
sious. The afiernoou service will be in the in- 
terest of civic riguteousness. Rev. W. F. Berry 
and Sheriff Cummings will give addresses, In 
the evening an Epworth League rally will be 
held. Rev. J. M. Fiost, of St. Jobnsbury, Vt., 
and Rev. W. 8. Bovard, of Portiand, are to 
speak. Will the pastors please ca)! the atten- 
tion of their people to these services and stir 
up the Epworth Leaguers to attend the evening 
mecting? Why pot get up trolley rides for the 
young fulks, as there are fourteen chapters con- 
nected with Old Orcbard Campground by 
electrics. 


South Berwick. — This is a vi.lage of churches 
—in fact, a village overchurched—not less 
than six having been planted in this delightful 
town. This piace is partially paralyzed for 
jack of business, notwithstanding its fine 
water power, two lines of the B. & M. Railroad, 
and a pew eiectric line. Our courch with the 
rest has to struggle for an existence. Rev. 
J. H. Roberts is recogaized as a strong preacher 
and dues faithful pastorai work. [nere are 
eonditions where, ifa preacher bolds his own, he 
is as Wuco Of # success as another who reports 
progress ia every department of church work 
where everything is favorable for a forward 
movement. 


Sanford. — This is one of our hustling villages. 
Seventy-five or more new buildings are to be 
erected this seasou. In order for our church to 
keep pace with the growth of this town, we 
need to move off the side street where we are 
now located and plant ourselves elsewhere upon 
one of the bi oud avenues where the people can 
find us. When shall we learn wisdom in locat- 
img our churches? Rev. A. Hamilton and 
family are higbly appreciated. From the olda- 
est to the youngest, the six cuildren all take 
part in family devotions, and it is not an un- 
usual thing for the whole family to attend class- 
meeting. Mrs. Hamilton finds time on Sunday 
afiernoon to give an bour to the Junior League, 
whicb \s full of promise. On our first visit here 
we found a banquet spread in the vestry of tne 
ebureh, aud tue pastor and the officials, with 
their wives, waiting to reveive us. After the re- 
past words of welcome were spoken by the pas- 
tor and by nearly every member of the quarter- 
ly conference, which were responded to by the 
presiding elder. To us it was indeed a delightful 
eccasion. B. UO. W. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 

South West Harbor. — We found the people of 
South West Harbor all agog over a clever safe- 
blowing and robbery in the post-office the night 
before. The safe was a total wreck, and tne 
postmaster was out over $600 on accouat of 
certain returns pot being in atthe time. We 
had a enjoyable day al this place, made espe- 
eially so by the improved tone in the financial! 
matiers of tbe church. The Manset congrega- 
tion was a great improvement over that of our 
lasttrip. At the evening service one burdened 
heart asked for the prayers of the church. Rev. 
Harry Hill is a methodical, painstaking pastor, 
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uneasy if something isn’t being bettered or 
‘rought to pass. The elder was paid in fullto 
late — a new departure for this church, and one 
to be com mended. 


Prospect Harbor. — En route to this place we 
passed twice among the United States fleet of 
gunboats, torpedo-boat destroyers, etc., still 
hovering about Bar Harbor. What a display, 
and at whatacost! Hundreds of dollars to fire 
afew salutes to some little man because he ir 
an admiral or some other official, while as 
many handreds of his fellow creatures go bun- 
gry within sound of the same guns! Surely the 
twenty-fifth century will have as good reason to 
ridicule us as we have to ridicule the Greeks 
and Romans for hypocrisy, warte and barbar- 
ity. Weshall surely do bstter after awhile. 


Prospect Harbor and Gouldsboro are doing 
much for Rev. Wallace Cutter in color and 
weigut Provincetown people would hardly 
recognize bim. He had told us that we were 
not to preach, as farmers were haying and fisb 
were plenty in the factories, and people had 
been told not to come; but when we went to 
the church for quarterly conierence, we found 
80 wany there who wapted a sermon, that we 
could not refuse. At the business meeting writ 
ten reports were the order, and they were good 
ones, too. The Sunday-school has more than 
doubled since our last visit. An Epworth 
League has been organized, which they have 
been pleased to namé after the elder. The pas- 
toris overpaid, and the elder was paid balt bis 
claim for the entire year. The weekly offering, 
worked, works that way every time. 


Gouldsboro.— Only a quarterly conference 
here. A good spirit prevails, The church bas 
received two coats of paint since last quarter, 
and some $65 have been expended in needed re- 
pairs. It is strange how some preachers wiil 
improve church property even on small sal- 
aries, and just as strange how some others will 
allow things to run down under them, so busy 
are they drawing their salaries and figuring out 
to what point they are most likely to be sent 
next. Mr. Cutter has been in great demand for 
special addresses for G. A. R., K. P., and others. 


Sullivan. —In appointing Rev. O. G. Barnard 
tothis charge we had said: “* Now don’t tramp 
quite so much. Use a little more horse-fiesb.” 
He came to take us from Gouldsboro with a 
horse that went so fast we nearly lost our 
breath. We had always found Mr, Barnard 
boarding. Now bis mother is keeping bouse for 
him, and we were wondering how he would be- 
have in “ his own hired house” and at bis own 
table; but really he seemed like one “to the 
manner born.” He reports over fifty souls 
brought into the kingdom since Conference. 
Evangelist W.J.Cozens was with bim for ten 
days. Mr. Barnard thinks that one point on bis 
charge will soon be able to pay nearly as much 
—if tbey can have a man by themselves — as 
the whole charge now pays. 


Bar Harbor. — This is the off time of year for 
church work in Bar Harbor. Church attendance 
and League and Sunday-schoo! work are at a 
low ebb and will run so till into September. 
The pastor is paid up better than during any 
year of this pastorate, and the elder’s claim is 
metin full. People seem in excellent heart and 
Rev. 8. L. Hunscom’s grip on the town is in- 
creasingly strong. Mr. Hanscom lost a weddidg 
by being away when [| was here last, so he re- 
mained at home this time; and when the 
young couple appeared, I jast looked on and 
signed my name as a witness. We are on the 
way toa proper title to our parsonage property 
here. F. A. Harvey makes a good district 
steward. 


Odds and Ends. — Rev. N. R. Pearson has his 
church improvements well under way. Some 
$2,000 will be expended. Nearly every opening 
for windows is taken already for memorial 
windows. The yonng widow of Rev. O. A. 
Goodwin will place a large circular one behind 
the pulpit in her husband's memory. It is 





boped to have the repairs completed before 
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Hancaster on the Bashuy 


nbd 1653 CH O<D 


What do people go to Lancaster for ’ 
Why, there is no other place like it. 


eee 
Send for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 
LANCASTER INN, 


Lancaster, Mass, 
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November, and to hold the Union Ministeria) 
Association there in connection with the re. 
dedication. 
Rev. 8. A. Bender is rounding up the very last 
part of the $10,000 for improvements on Bucks. 
port Seminary, and work is progressing rapid- 
ly. Oid students will hardly realize that they 
are at the same school this fall. 
Rev. G. KE. Edgett’s people at Belfast wanted 
to get rid of him so much that they raised over 
$50 among them aod sent him off to Detroit; 
but be came right back again (after the conven- 
tion). 
Rev. A. B. Carter, of Brooksville, writes; 
* Dedication at Cape Rozier, Sept. 10, if that date 
is all right for you,” 
Rev. E. M. Smith, of Pembroke, is reporied 
quite seriously ill. 
Swan's Islaud people sperk in high praise of 
the work of Rev. J. B. Aldrich, lately sent to 
them. 
We thought to hide away for a week before 
camp-meeting, but with five quarteriy confer- 
ences and arpecial address to come, men to 
hunt and program to arra1g;3, an i letters, let- 
ters, letters — good-by, vacation! Camp meet- 
ing next! Maythe Lord pour His spirit upon 
us! FRANK LESLIE 
Northport Camp-meeting.— The camp-meet- 
ing at Northport will take place this yeara 
week later than usual, and begins on Aug. 3l. 
The principal workers, all preachers of the Kast 
Maine Conferénce, will be Rev. Dr. W. J. Yates, 
of First Courch, Bangor; Rev. W. W. U¢ier, of 
Grace Charch, Bangor ; Rev. 8S. L. Hiascom, of 
Rockland ; Rev. Robert Sutcliffs, of Backsport; 
Rev. G. H. Hamilton, of Searsport ; Rev. T. Ff. 
Jones, presiding elder of Rockland District; 
Rev. F. L. Hayward, of Bucksport District. The 
special preachers from outside the O »nference 
will be: Tuesday, Sept. 2, Kev. Dr. J. F. Haley, 
of Portland; Wedogsday, Kav. Dr. E. &. Thorn- 
dike, of Chariestown, Mass.; Thursday, Rev. 
Dr. E. M. Taylor, fleld missionary secretary, of 
Cambridge; Friday, Rev. OC. W Bradlee, of 
Waterville. Services will bs held morning and 
evening. The leaders will be: Tuesday, Rev. E. 
H. Boynton, of Brewer ; Wednesday, Rev. L. L. 
Hanscom, of Rockland ; Thursday, Rev. Dr. W. 
J. Yates, of Bangor; Friday, Rev. U. A. Piumer, 
chaplain at Maine State Prison. Music will be 
under charge of Rev. A. L. Nutler, of Union. 
Evangelistic work will be under the direction 
of several deaconesses, led by Miss Norms Fea- 
drick, of Bangor. Prayers in society cottages 
will be held during the week at 8 A. M. and 
6 Pp. M., with children’s meetings at 1 P. & 
Leaders wil! be chosen from day to day. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Dover District 


North Wakefleld. — The sturdy people of this 
cozy village nestled among the hills of Carroll 
County miss the broad-faced smile of their late 
pastor. Rev. Dana Votton, and hava tender 
memories of his faithfulness. After veiag witt- 
out a shepherd for several weeks, they welco ned 
as their spiritual leader Kev. Chester Jenvey, 
and, after the first sermon, tok him at once to 
their hearts. Mr. Jenney was recsival on pro 
bation in Keene the firat Sunday of January 
last; at the expiration of six months he wat 
received in full membersalp, licen«ed as a loa! 
preacher the next day, and the following Friday 
he led the praver-meeting at North Wakefi:!4, 
to which he had bsen appointed by the presid- 
ingelder. Mr. Jeaney has entered upon his new 
duties with bis accustomed enthusiasm, aad 
bas shown that he can preach or out hay witd 
the same earnestness that he displayed on the 
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college ¢) :diron at Princeton. Both parties are 
pleased. 

East Kingston.— Rev. John Cairns bas an easy 
way of ingratiating himself into the affections 
of all classes, and of leading them on to good 
things. He calls on the families independent 
of creed, and invites ali to follow Jesus. “He re- 
ceived 20n probation recently. 

Haverhi/l, Grace Church.— A probationers’ 
class bas been Organized by the pastor, Rev. H. 
D. Deetz. The old parsonage bas been sold, and 
a new one purchased and furnished. The new 
property on Webster St. is one of the best par- 
sonuges in the Conference, and is a well- 
equipped bome for any Methodist preacher. 
Mrs. Veetz is slowly improving in heaith, and 
recoverivg from the illness occasioned by over- 
work in the parish. 

Haverhill, First Church. — The Ladies’ Society 
ix an active organization ip this charcb, and 


becomes responsible for some things that usu-- 


ally fall to the lot of the stewards; the moving 
expences of the pastor, for instance, have been 
assumed and paid by this society. The pastor, 
Rev. G. W. Farmer, is a faithful house-to-house 
worker. The first Sunday in July he received 1 
on probation and 8 in full membersbip. 


Haverhill, Third Church.— Mother Stock- 
bridge, who is over 99 sears of age, was present 
when the elder .preached on his second round, 
and on being asked if she was not afraid of the 
pouring rain, replied: “Ub, no! I don’t mind 
the rain much; I expect to continue regularly 
at chureb after I get to be one hundred.” She is 
a living rebuke to some whose religion is not 
waterproof, 


Haverhill, Nicholeville.—The airangement 
made with tbe Third Church at the first quar- 
terly conference bas proved wise. The interest 
increases ; $5 has been paidon the organ. Rev. 
J.T. Hooper comes every Sunday afternoon, 
and Mr. Geo. Wilson, of Third Church, holds a 
soclal meeting Sunday evenings. 


Newfields.—The Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, under the management of Mra. J. 
W. Fowler, the efficient president, recently 
gave a unique entertainment that was thbor- 
oughly epjoyed by all present. After an inter- 
esiing program made up of special music by 
the choir, vocal and violin solos, readings and 
an address, arecepltion was given by the offi 
cers of the society, assisted by Kev. and Mrs. 1. 
B. Miller, in the church parior. The room was 
fitted up as an Oriental apartment by the skill 
and taste of Mrs, James Thornton Pike, who 
had collected a large number of Kastern curios 
and arranged \them for the occasion. Ice 
cream and cake added to the evjoyment. 
That the spiritual and social may go band in 
hand is shown by the fact that the pastor re- 
eeived two on probation and baptized them. 
He bas also organized a Home Department of 
the Sunday-school, with Mrs. J. T. Pike as su- 
perintendent, and an Epworth League, which 
held its first meeting, Sunday, Jaly 19. 


Newmarket. — This church, that has passed 
through a memorable history, is now, under 
the leadership of Rev. Charles Taylor, making 
& Systematic effort to increase the financial in- 
come of the society. A committee, consisting 
of Edwin Smart, Frank L. Sinclair, Chas. V. 
Doe, Benjamin F. Dennett and Stephen H. 
Davis, has been working with the pastor, going 
Over the list of members and contributors and 
esiimating the sum that each sbould give per 
week in order to real.ze the funds necessary to 
pay the com puted bills of the current year. The 
parish isto be canvassed to see if the contribu 
tors will respond to the call of the committee. 
We wish the committee success in their impor- 
tant undertaking. 


Lawrence, Garden St. — Everybody is giad 
that Rev. Geo. W. Norris bas sufficiently re- 
covered from bis recent attack to be on the 
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street once more. The pastor, Rev. A. J. North- 
rup, reported at the last quarterly conference 
that5 bad been bapiized and 4 received on pro- 
bation. The treasurer, G. R. Cilley, reported all 
bills paid and $82.46 cash on hand. 


Lawrence, First Church. — This church has 
not yet found a pastor, but the pulpit supply. 
Rev. A.A. Wright, D. D., is more than satisfac- 
tory to the church and congregation. The num- 
ber attending service has constantly increased, 
and finances are in a healtuy condition. 


Lawrence, St. Paul's.— Rev. Wm. Woods seems 
to understand how to work witb the large num- 
ber of young people that attend this church. 
Over twenty boys between ten and fifteen years 
of age are organized into a company of cadets, 
who are pledged to totally at-stain from tobacco, 
intoxicating liquore, and profanity. The Ep. 
worth League to the number of seventy recently 
bad an outing at Hampton Beach. All bills for 
the current year are paid to date. 


Methuen. — Une of the aged saints to whom 
reference has already been made in these 
columns, Mrs. Fannie Grant, has passed to ber 
reward at the age of 98. Rev. J. W. Adams, 
whose felicitous pen has recorded the good deeds 
of many worthy pilgrims, has the materials for 
an obituary. Mrs. Grant was beloved by old 
and young, and will be greatly missed in the 
church she loved. Rev. W. F. Ineson recently 
received 40n probation andl by letter. He has 
afiairs well in band. 


Greenland.—The pastor can now say in a 
double sense: *' Let him that is athirst come.” 
A new well has been driven 70 feet into the 
gravel,and a pump putin, costing in all $250. 
Dr. J. A. M. Chapman and family have contrib- 
uted generously for this convenience at the par. 
sonage, and with a similar generosity on the 
part of Sister Sarah A. Ball, the funds for pay- 
ing the expense are hopefully started. Rev. 
B. P. Wilkivs has baptized 8 and received 4 on 
probation. It is a poetic recompense that the 
man who has faithbfally drawn from the “ wells 
of salvation’ and brought living water for the 
people, should himself be furnished with un- 
failing refreshment for the body. 


Portemouth.— The parish is «till house-hunt- 
ing, or iooking for a place where they may 
build a new house of worship. In the mean- 
while the old Gospel is preached in the old 
house, and sinners are being saved in the old- 
fashioned way. Rev. Thomas Whiteside has 
received one in full connection, and welcomed 
three at tne altar who had expressed a desire to 
live Christian lives; one of these expects to 
enter Tilton Seminary this fall. 


Personals. —The elder and his wife heartily 
thank all of the friends who sent letters of con- 
gratulation and friendship, as well as those 
who sent substantial tokens of esteem, on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage. 


Rev. E. S. Tasker has returned to Dover, after 
a@ successful operation for appendicitis at tne 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston. His people have 
given him until the first of September tor a 
rest, and as much longer time as he may need. 
Rev. Wesley J. Wilkins Las been engaged to 
supply the pulpit until Mr. Tasker shall fully 
recover. Mr. Wilkins is much appreciated by 
those who listen to bis sermons. J. M. D. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 
YARMOUTH CAMP-MEETING 


The season of 1908 on this old camp-meeting 
ground was one of the most enjoyable of recent 
years. July 28, a meeting of the G. A. R. Posts 
of Barnstable County was held. July 29 was 
Sunday-school Picnic Day. Both of these occa- 
sions were full of interest. James E. Wolff, 
janior vice-commander of the Department of 
Massachusetts, and Jobn E. Gilman, past de 
partment commander of Massachusetts, made 
inspiring addresses at the G. A. R. gathering. 
Miss Emily Dearborn, of Provincetown, sang a 
solo,and Master Lester Dearborn recited sev- 
eral selections which were well received. The 
old veterans were so delighted with this meet. 
ing tbat they will bold another next year. 

Picnic Day war a fine one. Tbe Bourne Brass 
Band furnished music; Rev. G. A. Grapt gave 
a chalk talk; Miss Clara G. Oa ter, of South 
Harwich, gave some excellent reading; and 
delightful vocal music was rendered by Mrs. 
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Rebecsa Kent, of Barnstable, Mise Elia Ken 
drick, of Ka-t Harwich, a trio of Jadies’ voices, 
and a mixed quartet. Two or three hundred 
excursionists from New Bedford and other 
places were on the grounds. 

On Thursday evening, July 80, the cam p-meet- 
ing opened with a sermon by Kev. G. G. Scrive- 
ner. The following-pamed ministers preached 
in the order indicated: Reva. W. W. Booth, 
G. A, Henry, R. 8S. Cushman, Arthur Wads- 
worth, O. H.Green, E. M. Taylor, OC. E. Harris, 
P, M. Vipton, O, L. Griswold, J. W. Annas, C. H, 
Ewer, C. C, Pratt, J. 8. Bridgford, L. B. Codding, 
8, F. Upbam, Joseph Cooper, ©. M. Meiden, G. BE. 
Brightman, W. Ll. Ward, L. G. Horton, M. D. 
Buell, T. J. Everett, G. 8, Butters, and J. Fran- 
cis Cooper. Rev. James Mudge, D. D., gave a 
series of ive morning addresses on the * High- 
est Christian Life.” The apirit and ability of 
Dr. Mudge won instant attention. Without 
foubt his work did mach to deepen the spirit- 
ual life of tbe campers, but the influence of 
these morning services will abide for manya 
day. 

Meetings were held by the Woman’s Foreign 
and the Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. 
On Tuesday, at 1.165 Pp. M., the district stewards’ 
meeting was held, Judge E. G. Eidridge in the 
vhair. At 2.15 Pp. M. Hon. A. 8. Roe, of Worces- 
ter, delivered an iuspiring address. The lay- 
men epjoyed this annual gathering so much 
that it will be continued, The children’s meet- 
ings were conducted by Mrs. O. H. Green, and 
were seasons of mucb profit. 

The closing service was heid in the tabernacle, 
Monday evening, Aug. 10. The holy commaun- 
lon was administered under the direction of 
the presiding elder, It was a profoundly im- 
pressive service. At the conclusion of this 
service the fine choir led the singing, while the 
people marched around the tabernacie and bade 
farewell to each other amid shouts and tears. 
Aboat 10 o’clock, while the people were singing 
in the tabernacle, it seemed best to appoint a 
meeting to be held at once in the South Yar- 
mouth tent. That meeting was one of the most 
remarkabie held on the grounds for years, The 
Spiritof God came upon the people in an un- 
usual way. Everybody was melted under the 
tender but mighty influence. Your boys and 
youpg men gave themselves to God, three of 
whom were ministers’ sons. This meeting 
lasted until 1 o'clock, Tuesday morning, with- 
out any abatement of interest. 

Rev. W. D. Carter had charge of the singing, 
and exhibited mach skill in handling his large 
chorus. He was ably assisted by Miss M. A. 
Kingmat, organist, Rev. C. E. De La Mater, and 
Mrs. Rebecca Kent. A fine quartet did good 
service. 

The rainy weather did much to keep many 
people away, but the season of 1903 will be re- 
membered as one of the most delightful in 
many years. The presiding elder, Kev. W. L 
Ward, in a modest but skilifal way showed that 
he knows how tolead men. His management 
of the meeting met with ualvereal approval. 
This young presiding elder is constavtly grow- 
ing into the affectiuns of the people on his dis- 
trict. 

Ata meeting of the Association held on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 8, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. |. Ward; 
vice-presidents, A. F. Sherman and O. &. Jobn- 
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son; secretary, George E. Brightman; and 
treasurer, Isaiah A. Snow. 
GrorRGE E. BRIGHTMAN, Sec. 





Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting. — Last Sun- 
day —a lovely, peaceful Sabbath by the seu — 
the 68th annual gathering of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Camp-meeting was inaugurated by inter- 
esting services held in the handsome iron Tab- 
ernacle. The young evangelists,“Rev. George 
Colfax Tullar, and I. H. Meredith, the singer, 
conducted a live young people’s meeting at 
9a.™M: In introducing the preacher at the fore- 
noon service, Dr. S. F. Upham referred to the 
great displays of Divine power that have in 
past days been exhibited on the old camp- 
ground, and declared that though the outward 
aspect of things has greatly changed, the same 
Gospel ix yet powerful to convertgsinners. In 
extending an invitation to attend the young 
people’s meetings to be held daily during the 
week,led by Messrs. Tullar and ;Meredith, Dr. 
Upham said that he was ‘authorized very liber- 
ally to interpret that term, “ young people,” 
which would be understood to include any one 
between oneand one hundred and one years of 
age. 

The sermon at the forenoon service was 
preached by Rev. T. I. Coultas, D. D., of Newark, 
N.J. Dr. Coultas took as his text the words 
found in Ex. 8:6: “Iam the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.” He said, in part: “ As be- 
lievers and as leaders thereis nothing which 
we 80 much need asa clear recognition of the 
deep principle set forth in the text — that He 
who has helped in the past will help iu the fu- 
ture. Much of the business of the day is con- 
ducted on capital which was created by those 
who are no longer in the marts of earth. Who 
built many of the buildings in which we wor- 
ship? Who wrote our hymns and our creeds, 
and, in a sense, our Bible itself? The fathers 
who wrought these great works have vanished 
into the shadows, but they are stil) witb us to- 
day. It is for us to make the future a success by 
patronizing in the present the principles which 
made the pasta success. ‘ See,’ says the Lord, 
‘in the work of the fathers the print of My 
hand.’ It is intensely sacred to enter into the 
work of the fathers. What men of faith and 
bope and love and power were the fathers of our 
Methodism! They used gold and precious 
stones in their building, and God forbid that we 
should build with wood and stubble! ‘I am 
the God of Abraham,’ means today, ‘I am the 
God of the man who has the faith to venture 
out in the new.’ Every age stands on the 
threshold of the new. Much of the new lies in 
the reaim of thought —and indeed there isa 
close relation between thought and material 
development. We as Christians should not be 
afraid of reverent investigation. We some- 
times hear the faith of a little child lauded, and 
forget that the developed, tested faith of a stal- 

wart man is as good or better. If Martin 
Lutber had beid on all his life io all that he be- 
lieved when be was a little child, we never 
would have had the Reformation ; and if John 
Wesley had heid on to all that he was taught as 
a child, we never would have had Methodism. 

In the reaim of spiritual attainment, too, there 

is much of the new that is yet to be attained by 

Abraham-like men of faith. The God of 

Abraham was aiso the God of Isaac, who asa 

type stands rather for the re-estublishment and 

enriching of the old, who was blesssed by the 

Lord * bere,’ utilizing the forces which he had, 

within the confines of the old Canaan. The 

work of Jacob was described in the phrase, 

‘digging the well deeper.’ It is not necessary 

to go to Kgypt to get a new religion, but only to 

dig the wells deeper in.the old Canaan. [A 

voice, ‘ Amen,’ the only ‘Amen’ in the course 

of the service. Thirty years ago there would 
have been hundreds of them.) God is also the 

God of Jaco», Jacob was the man who at Pe- 

niel obtained a revelation of God, Asatype he 
stands as an exponent of the divine life in the 
human. We need, like these Old Testament 
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fathers, to come face to face with God, and then 
go out and work for Him among men.” 

The daily calendar throughout the week in- 
cludes a young people’s meeting at 9 A. M.; a 
song service at 2 Pp. M.; a Bible reading at 2.30 
P.M. anda preaching service at 7.30 P.M. Rev. 
Dr. M. D. Buell, of Boston, preaches Monday 
evening ; Rev. L. G. Horton, of East Greenwich, 
R. L., Tuesday ; Rev. L. T. Townsend, D. D., of 
Broogline, Wednesday ; Rev. G. H. Spencer, of 
Boston, Thursday ; Rev. Grant C. Tuilar, Fri- 
day ; and Rev. L. B. Bates, D. D., of Boston, Sat- 
urday. The annua) love-feast will be held next 
Sunday at 9 A. M., and will be led by Rev. M. J. 
Talbot, D. LD. A sermon will be preached at 10.30 
A. M. by Rev. C. M. Melden, D. D., of Providence, 
K. 1. At 8 P.M. will be held a Wesley bicenten- 
nial memorial service, with addresses by His 
Excellency, John L. Bates, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Rey. S.F. Upham, D. D. Robert 
F, Raymond, Esq., of New Bedford, will preside 
over the meeting, which promises to be a large 
and impressive gathering. On Monday, Aug. 
24,at 8 A.M., the holy communion will be ad- 
ministered, 





The Newspaper of the Future 


Whitelaw Reid’s Talk to Young Men About 
Journalism 


From New York Tribune. 


T is safe to predict that the better class 

of daily newspapers and their readers 
may come toa mutual understanding that 
less quantity and better quality would be 
mutually advantageous. The public mast 
make up its mind that the merit of a paper, 
its enterprise, its resources and its impor- 
tance are not determined by the number of 
its pages—that paper is made out of cord- 
wood and costs two cents a pound; that 
type is set by steam ; and that white sheets 
can be run through printing machines in 
any number you want in any big office at 
the rate of 100,000 an hour. If the people 
continue to want quantity, as they certainly 
seem to do nuw, the quantity will no doubt 
continue to be printed — though Sheridan’s 
ghost should hiss in every editor’s ear that 
easy priuting, even more than easy writing, 
makes hard reading. 

It is tor the public, quite as much as for 
the newspapers or tor the young men who 
are now coming forward to make them, to 
determine whether, when grouped, they 
portray at all the newspaper of the next 
quarter or half century. We shall have 
fewer sensational papers, and get the news 
told more as a landscape is painted, with 
some sense of perspective and some artistic 
omission of offensive or worthless objects, 
whenever and as far as the public taste is 
well enough educated to preter a correct 
and vivacious style to “blood and thun- 
der ” written and printed as if with a paint 
brush. We shall surely have shorter re- 
ports of many things, if not also smaller 
papers. The notion that Sunday’s paper 
must be ten times as big as Monday’s will 
be mitigated. The first-class daily paper 
of the future is not likely to come in the 
torm of a book, or evén a pamphlet. What- 
ever its form or quality or contents, the 
people that read it will pay tor it — it will 
not be an eleemosynary institution, chiefly 
conducted by the advertising business of 
the country for the benefit of anybody that 
will read. Its wealth and prosperity will 
be welcomed as a gain and security for the 
whole community. It will indulge in no 
sham about being independent of business 
considerations. It will be best liked when 
its owners conduct it, and least when its 
owners, engaged elsewhere, make their 
newspaper an investment as a means of 
surreptitiously turthering private ends. It 
will not be intensely individualized — will 
not be a one-man paper. It will support 
parties as a means toa patriotic end, and 
religion as leading to the best life; but it 
will not be a party organ or an organ of the 
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ing to its convictions, and tell the truth 
according to its capacity; but, not being 
edited by angels, it will make mistakes 
sometimes, and perhaps have even the 
grace sometimes to acknowledge them. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 





Littleton Camp-meeting, Aug. 8.23 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug, 14-4 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-2 
Bunker Hill Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-3 


Annual Convention of Norwich Dist. Ep. League 


at Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 17 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 17-2 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-25 
Claremont Junction Camp. meeting, Aug. 173 
Augusta Dist. Stewards’ Mtg., 1 p. m., at 

East Livermore Camp-ground, Aug. 19 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 192 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Ang. 21-31 
Dover Dist. Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H,, Aug. 23-2» 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug, 4-2 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 24-2 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Ang. 2429 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-2 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-30 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting at East Po- 

land, Me., Aug. 24-31 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Vt., Aug. 24-31 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-28 
Lewiston Dist, Ep. League Cabinet Mtg. at 

Empire Grove Camp-ground, . Aug. 27 
Northport Camp meeting, Ang. 31-Sept. 5 
Allen Camp-meeting at Strong, Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton, 

Mass., Aug. 31-Sept. 7 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Sept. 7-12 








Marriages 





HORSLEY — BARRAUCLOUGH —In Sanford, Me., 
Aug. 8, at the home of the bride, Rev. A. Hamii- 


ton. Arthur Horsley and Florence raclough, both 
of Sanford. 








NOTICE. — The annual meeting of the Em- 
pire Grove Camp-meeting Association will be 
held on the camp-ground, Aug. 26, at 1 p. m., for 
the election of officers. Further, to see if the 
meeting of said Association will amend Art.2 


and Art.4of the bylaws. 
R. A. RIcH, Sec. 





FREEDMEN’S ALD SOCIETY. — The annual 
meeting of the Generali Committee of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Edvcation Society will 
take place at St. Paul's Church, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on Nov. 8,9 and 10. Rev. Dr. James F. 
Kemper, the presiding elder, the pastor, Dr. 
F. L. Wharton, and the local pastors are unit 
ing in plans to make this a notable gathering 
in this educational centre. Rey. Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus,of Chicago, has assured Secretary Thir- 
kield that he will be present and deliver one of 
the anniversary addresses. 





W.F. M.S. — As part of the Methodist Camp- 
meeting at Old Orchard, Me., the Portland Dis- 
trict W. F. M. S&S. will hold two meeting‘, 
Aug. 26, at 10.30 a, m. and 2.30 p. m., in the grove. 
Mrs. William Butler, our veteran missionary 
from India, has consented to give an address, 
and the home secretary of the Branch, Miss 
Ciementina Butler, with other missionaries, 
will alsospeak. It is hoped that a large num- 
ber will avail themselves of this opportunity. 





CHANGES IN CONFERENCES. — Changes 
in dates of Conferences have been made as fol- 
lows: Northern German will open Sept. 24; 
North Dakota will open Oct. 8. 

J. N. FITZGERALD. 





The way to regain your health after sickness 
is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilia — it tones the 
whole system. 
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ven to Sacred Oratory. Fall term begins third 
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ann Dedication at South Worthington ready for the mill. Another man offered him f graph album at ten cents a name — between 800 
stak & all the lumber he could cut in a day, and haul it | and 900 persons having already penned their 
es The dedication of the new Methodist parson: | tothe mill for him. Taking an early breakfast, | signatures. About $2,000 mm all have been se- 
mn the age and vestry occurred on Tuesday, August | the preacher went to work and that day cut | cured in various ways, and the parsonage was 
a }1, with services at 10.30, 130 and 7.30. Dis- | eighteen large spruce trees. The people became | ready for dedication without debt. 
tinguished speakers were engaged, including | interested,and gave trees cheerfully, and one The house is 22x28 feet, with an L 18x30 feet, 
pr. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, who,as | man assisted the pasior in soliciting. The | and alltwostories in height. The parlor and 
g usual, is spending the summer in this village, | West Worthington people, another small | sitting-room are finished in quartered oak, the 
the place of bis birth and early years. The morn- | charge that the pastor serves, guve 16,000 feet of | bed-room in white maple, the hall and cham- 
ing session was in charge of Presiding Elder | lumber,and others gave until 50,100 feet were , bersin black ash, the study in white ash, the 
Aug. 8.23 Richardson, and the chief address was made by | gotten out. dining-room in cherry, the kitchen in poplar, 
ug. 14-4 Dr. DeWolf, of Chester. A bountiful dinner In the fall of '99 a poor widow’s house was | and the bath-room in basswood. A barn has 
ug. 16-23 was served in the new vestry at 1 o’clock, and | burned, and the sympathies of the community | been built, 24x30 feet,and a vestry 26x80 feet is 
ug. 16.23 this was followed by further speaking at the nearing completion. Every window and door 
ie ehurch, over which Dr. Russell H. Conwell pre- _ , in the bouse is the gift of some person with 
Aug. 17 sided. [n opening, he paid a warm tribute to ‘es peta pe Capote ab it ga: whom the pastor has come in contact, and the 
Ug. 17-23 the devoted energy which Mr. Moody aad the Cente er ee iad i ys 4S vestry doors and windows are each the gift of 
Ug. 17-25 people of the village had shown in erecting the ee ae “a thers ype some choir, the largest umount having been 
Og. 17 3 new building, and spoke of the unnoticed hero- eaves honil iat. given by the Maple Street choir tn Lynn. 
ism of an accomplishment of this kind as baa Ades VR ae These doors and windows will be inscribed 
Aug. lp greater and more worthy than that of conspicu- sais with the names of the donors in box wood, so 
= _ ous and famous deeds, which were often over- the pames will not tarnish. Thus a beautiful 
ag. 23-% rewarded. Talks were then given by A. P. property, worth at least $4,000, has been ac- 
1g. 24-2 Langtry and George K. Turner, of Springfield, quired through the heroic leadership of Rey. 
ug. 24-2 A. 8. Gaylord, of South Hadley Falls, and Mr. Moody and the devotion of his people. 
ug. 24.29 George E. Whitazer, publisher of ZION'sS A beautiful souvenir of the occasion has been 
ug. 24-29 HERALD. prepared by the pastor in the shape of a large 
ug. 24-30 At the close of these addresses the gathering quarto booklet (10x 12'4), on heavy calendered 
ug. 24-30 adjourned to the vestry, which is located in the paper, containing two pilates of photographic 
basement of the new pareonage, and held the views of church and parsonage, building com- 
Ug. 24-31 formal exercises of dedication. Mr. Moody and mittee, and pastor and family, together with 
Ug. 24-31 Dr. Conwell completed the work on the build- the full dedication program and the “ Pas- 
ug. 24-31 ing by driving the last two screws, Dr. Conwell tor’s Welcome and Statement,” the whole taste- 
Ug. 25-28 thus finishing the building. Presiding Elder fully bound in stiff paper covers of dark brown. 
he 3 Richardson and Rev. W. T. Hale, of Enfield, F. M. E. 
igen ° took part in the service’. The evening was 
Bop ;: taken up largely by Rev. Dr. W. R. Newhall, of Six Chinese scholars, whose essays at the 
Wilbraham, who gave an excellent sermon of recent examinations held in Pekin, instead 
L-Sept. 7 dedication. ot treating of hackneyed, traditional sub- 
jept. 7-12 The story of the hee of this parsonage is jects, proposed retorms in the administra- 
romantic, and its leading character is truly a io ‘Ohi ve fled tr 
— hero. Supplying the pulpit of Trinity Church, REV. G. R. MOODY poweh bnetthes treet rctnd rs erp tod 
Springfield, on Sunday, Aug. 2, Rev. G. R. believed to be now in Japan 
Moody told his experience in a most interesting | were awakened. On the following Sun day { 
i, Me, manner,and the Springfield Republican gave | the pastor did not preach, but told the people Governor Durbin of Indiana has senta 
. Hamil- nearly a column of ite Monday morning | how they could help this widow. On the next | formal reply to the letter which he recently 
eee issue to a report of it. The story, in brief, is as | Friday a gang of twenty-five men, with twenty: | received from President Roosevelt com- 
follows: When Mr. Moody was appointed to ; eight nurses, went into the wouds and cut down mending him for the firm course he pur- 
the charge in 1899 there was no parsonage, the | timber. At sanset 9,000 feet of it werelandedin | neq in connection with the mob violence 
he Em- old one having been destroyed by fire. The only | the mill-yard, and 5,000 feet more lay in the hich brok tatE svill In hi 
will be place available for the pastor was a bouse of four | woods. In three months the widow hud a new trey: Dron Pig} Moy oet’ reat Sih Me op Aue 
‘m., for rooms, The first Sunday only fifteen people | house costing the people $458. ply Governor Durbin expresses satistac- 
e if the attended the preaching service. The people The people theo began with reuewed energy | ion with the presidential letter, and refers 
d Art.2 were discouraged, and wheo Mr. Moody called | on the parsonage. Mr. Moody visited the | to the “ broader purpose of that admirable 
mee among them and sugested building a parson- ! churehes for Church Aid collections, and se- | letter,” which, he says, is ‘‘a moving ap- 
. peal’? destined “ profoundly to 
annual affect public opinion on a vitally 
y Freed- important national problem.” 
sty will M. Jacques Lebaudy, an enter- 
in, Ne- 
anes _B. prising and ambitious French- 
or, Dr. man, has proclaimed himself 
6 unit: “Emperor Jacques le Premier,’” 
thering his intention being to make 
V. Gun- Troya his future capital and a 
ry Thir- terminus for all caravans com- 
one of ing from the interior which have 
hitherto brought all their prod- 
‘emp ucts to the coast by the way of 
ind Dis- Senegal. Plans have been Inid 
eetings, tor the opening of a direct route 
a grove. from Timbuctoo. Troya is said 
sionary to possess a number of natural 
address, advantages, including a plentiful 
bh, Miss supply of water. M. Lebaudy’s 
MEAT ie#, plans include the building ot a 
ity, large fortress and the erection of 
a lighthouse. In the new “em- 
Yhanges pire” equal rights are to be 
e as fol- granted to men of all nationali- 
ept. 24; ties. M. Lebaudy has visited the 
Governor of Cape Juby, who re- 
BALD. ceived him with cordiality. De- 
spite the high. sounding title as- 
_ sumed, the objects ot the Lebaudy 
enterprise are more commercial 
SOUTH WORTHINGTON PARSONAGE than political. 
- — ——] 
A mining prospector who was 
age, they declared it was impossibic; and as , cured $428 in collections and special gifts. Dur ( sent out four years ago to follow the Macken- 
South Worthington is a bamiet of only 47 fam- | ing the summer of 1900 Dr. Russell H. Conwell | zig River to the Arctic circle, and who has 
F — and 24 people, it looked as though the | conducted an excursion of 1l4 people from | spent the tour years in the Mackenzie Basin, 
ures op mers were righi. Bui Mr. Moody asked them | Philadelphia, and by entertaining these people has returned to Vancouver, B. C., bringing 
tention for gifts of timber on the stump. The first man | the society was able to make a good sum for b hi patie esnaifered 40 be 6 relic of 
a8 ee Spoken to said he would give four trees, but | the parsonage. The following summer Dr. wit wae ‘ 
ion ad- Would not cut them. The following Tuesday | Conwell brought 155 people with bim, and the | the ill-tated Andree expedition, in the 
N.S. the minister was there, axe in hand, for his | society netted $219 from them. Money has also | Shape of a portion of the silk used in the 
trees, and before sunset they were felled and | been raised by securing signatures to an auto- | construction of Andree’s balloon. 


















OBITUARIES 
‘*From glory unto giory!”’ 


Shall the grand 
rocession fail 


When the darkling glass is shattered as we 
pass witbin tbe vail? 

Shall the joyous song of “ Onward!” at once 
forever cease, 

And the swelling music culminate in mono- 
tone of peace ? 


Shall Ld Pues life be sundered at the portal 
r) 88 

From the principle of eeouen entwined with 
every nerve of this? 

Shall the holy law of progress be hopelessly 
repealed, 

And the moment of releasing see our sum of 
glory sealea? 


** From glory unto glory” that ever lies before, 
stl Seah adoring, rejoicing more and 


Still following where He leadeth, from shin- 
Dg fleld to field, 

Bimee! hey goal of glory, Revealer and Ke- 

vealed 


“ From glory unto glory” with no limit and 

no vail, 

Witb wings tbat cannot weary and hearts 
tbat cannot fail, 

Within, without, no ‘hindrance, no barrier as 
we soar, 

And never interruption to the glorious * more 
and more.” 


For oy outpourings of Jehovah’s love 
aud grace, 
And induite unyeilings of the brightness of 
5 fac 
And imine ‘unfoldings of the splendor of His 


wiil, 
Meet the’ mightiest expansions of the finite 
Spirit still. 


— Frances Ridley Havergal. 





Morse. — Professor Louis Beethuven Morse 
was born at Kent’s Hill, Me., Nov. 14, 1878, and 
died in the Maine General Hospital at Portland, 
May 23, i003. 

He was the only son of Dr. Wilson F. and Mrs. 
Ella DL. Morse of the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the Maine Wesieyan Seminary and 
Woman’s College at Kent’s Hill. Seventeen 
mopths before his death, while in charge of a 
polo skating party of students on Torsey Pond, 
he met with an accident which rendered him 
for a time unconscious, and awakeued fears of 
serious injury to the brain. These were, how- 
ever, dissipated for a time by apparent progress 
toward recovery. But his nervous system had 
received a severe shock. The best ex perts in nerv- 
ous troubles were consulted, aud several noted 
Sanitariums visited for treatment. During the 
last few months before his death he seemed to 
be improving under treatment by a Portland 
specialist, when suddenly alarming symptoms 
of brain trouble developed, and he was at lengtb 
taken to the hospital. A very delicate and suc- 
cessful operation disclosed a fracture of the 
inner plate of the skull, and the formation of a 
large cyst pressing upon the brain. Relief was 
obtained, and life doubtless prolonged by the 
operation, but nature’s forces were too ex 
hausted to rally. 

From, earliest childhood Louis’ nature re- 
spondd readily to the truths of the Bible, the 
influence of prayer, apd the uplifting power of 
song in a Coristian home. At the age of thir- 
teen he was Jed by the loving effort of bis sister 
Bertba, during her last illness, to give himself 
definitely to Christ. Soon afterward he was re- 
ceived into the Methodist Episcopal Cburch. 
Two years before his death be was made a stew- 
ard. His was a joyous Christian experience. 
He was a faithful witmess and his life a sbining 
light for the Master. During his long and try- 
ing illness all who were privileged to know 
him marked bis kindly, Christlike spirit. His 
faith challenged ail difficulties ; and though it 


R-U-P-TUR-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
$8 King St., Vorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to? P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. TLe Doctor’s post-office address is 
Lock Box 2315, Boston, Mass 

S@ THIS CARD APPEARS EVERY OTHER WEEK. 
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did not bring physical recovery, it held him 
close to his loving Lord. As he neared the end 
bis longing for hi aven grew intense. He seemed 
to be gazing into its glories and listening to its 
music. Among his last words were those con- 
cerning the reunion of the broken family circle 
there. 

Mr. Morse had unusual masical talent —a rare 
tenor voice, aptness to teach, and great entbu- 
siasm for his cuosen work. His highest ambi- 
tion was to use the talent for the Master. He 
graduated in the violin and pianoforte tuning 
course from the Conservatory of Music at Kent's 
Hil) in 1808,and the next year completed the 
vocal course, receiving the degree of Mus. 
B. Since that time he had been a teacher of the 
violin and other stringed instrui.ents and of 
voice culture, in the Conservatory. A life of un- 
usual promise sesmed opening before him. 

He will be greatly missed by Dr. and Mrs. 
Morse and their daughter Theo, in musical 
work, by the faculty of the seminary, by the en- 
tire student-body, among whom he was very 
popular, and by all who knew him. On the 
earthward side his death is a mystery, a loss ; 
on the heaveoward it is doubilers a clear gain, 
@ promotion, an enjoyment of larger service. 

Tbe funeral services were held in the church 
at Kent’s Hill. The writer was assisted by Revs. 
W. F. Berry, president of the Seminary, J. B 
Lapbam, of Oakland, a former pastor, and E. R. 
French, of Kent's Hill. The church choir, 
under the leadership of Prof. A. I. Oliver, sang 
beautiful selections. The faculty and students 
attended in a body. Many beautifal floral em- 
blems attested the loving sympathy of a wide 
circle of friends. The burial was ia the family 
lot on Kent’s Hill. The officiating clergymen 
joined in the commitment service, all present 
uniting in the Lord's Prayer, an«d President 
Berry led the school in singing, “ If on a quiet 
sea,” etc. 

WILBUR F. HOLMES, 





Bosworth. — Mrs. Harriet H. Bosworth, wife 
of Rev. L. A. Bosworta, of the New England 
Conference, was born, July 21, 1836, and died at 
her home in Somerville, Mass., May 29, 1903. 

Mrs. Bosworth was the youngest of ten chil- 
dren of Frank and Melinda Hatch, of Tol'and, 
Conn., where her girlhood was spent. During 
serious iliness at nine months of age she was 
left motheriess. The illness resulted in a disa- 
bility which followed her through life and re- 
peatediy brought her to the “gates of the 
border-land,” limiting her labors and useful- 
ness, ofttimes for months, at periods when the 
cross was heavy to bear and a willing, “ Thy 
will be done,” required deep consecration and 
unshbrivking faith. 

At fourteen years of age, being obliged to 
support herself, she obtained employmeut, 
practicing rigid economy, saving her wages 
and keeping up her studies as she was able 
until her eighteenth year, when sbe entered the 
family of an older sister, in Somers, Conn. 
Here she attended upon the ministry of Rev. 
H. W. Conant, and, after a period of leep con- 
vietion, freely gave herself to the service ,of 
God. She entered on this service as upon every 
important duty, earnestly, sincerely, intelli- 
gently, with never a thought of turning back. 
Her consecration was for life. With this 
change of experience came an intense desire to 
fit herself for better service for the Master, but 
bo way opened foratime. At length, unable to 
wait longer, with the pittance she had been able 
to savefrom her earnings she entered Wesleyan 
Academy, rooming in an attic and boarding 
herself. Eagerly she studied, expecting that 
but asingle term could be spent in this man- 
ner; but by teaching district school aud 
“boarding round” during the winter months, 
she was able toreturn. Under such conditions 
her advancement was rapid. 

On Sunday, May 1, 1859, she was united in 
marriage with Rev. L. A. Bosworth, @tben 
prearhing in Long Island, N. Y., and proceeded 
at once to assume the duties of a pastor’s wife. 
Natur illy of an unassuming and even retiring 
disposition, she entered upon ber work with 
timidity but resolution, and speedily won the 
esteem and affection of old and young, while 
the gentleness, wisdom and unselfishness of her 
labors, and the evident sincerity of her devu- 
tion, became a rare blessing toa large cless of 
young converts, the fruit of a recent revival 
under her husband's labors. Wherever duty 
called, whatever the vicissitudes caused by ber 
own ill health or that of her husband — and 
they were many —she entered into her work 
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with unbroken courage, never murmuring or 
despairing, a devoted wife and mother, 9 
stanch aod efficient helper in every good word 
and work ; and her reward was success, affec. 
tion and honor in a rare degree. 

In the spring of 1875, almost immediately 
after commencing labor in Hasthampion, 
Mass., she was attacked with rheumatism of 
the most inveterate form, which baffled every 
remedy. Though the disease was held in check 
for a time, at each of several different periods, 
yet it gradually limited her labors year by 
year, until she became a confirmed invalid, 
nearly helpless during the last three years, 
with extreme suffering, often almost beyond 
human powers of endurance ; yet she bore her 
burden with wonderful patience and fortitude, 
coupled with a faith unshaken, and seeking 
every opportunity to do good to all she met. 

She indulged anxiety upon but two points — 
that she might “ go home” before her busband, 
and that her death might be easy. Both these 
desires were granted her, the Inst in a very re- 
markable degree. Sue passed away at 2 Pp. mu. 
witbout a struggle, peacefully, as one falling 
asleep, having retained consciousness almost 
to the last breath. 

Sbe leaves her husband and two sons to fond- 
ly cherish her memory and moarn their loss. 

L. A. 





Fernald. — Rev. Oliver Haley Fernald, D. D., 
was born at South West Harbor, Me., Jan. 19, 
1835, and died in the same place, July 23, 1903. 

In 1863 he was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., and the same year 
became professor of bigher English and lan- 
guages at Schofield’s Com mercial College, Prov- 
idence, R. L, where he remained seven years. 
In 1870 he united with the Providence (now 
New Engiand Southern) Conference, and in 
that Conference served the following charges 
in the order given : Portsmouth, R. I. ; Somer- 
set, Maxs. ; Central Church, Taunton ; Thames 
St., Newport ; Portland and Rockville, Conn. ; 
and after a service in that Conference of four- 
teen years, in 1884 he was elected president of 
East Greenwich Academy, and in 183% was 
transferred to his home Conference —East Maine 
—and served the following charges: South 
West Harbor, Bucksport, Castine, Searsport, 
Dexter, and then, on account of failing health, 
he was granted superannuation in 19Jl, and re- 
tired to his native town, where he died, as 
above stated. 

Dr. Fernald was married, March 6, 1850, to 
Miss Hannah Lopans, of Tremont, Me. Five 
short years of happy life, and she went away to 
be among the ransomed, leaving ove child, 
Flora Arnette, who was born Aug. 8, 1861, and 
died, April 8, 1882. She was her father's joy and 
pride, a brilliant and most lovely daughter. In 
July, 1866, he was married to Miss Ruth A. Law- 
ton, of Leverett, Mass., who survives him with 
one child, Louise L., who is teacher of music in 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, South Boston. 
Jn 1888 he received the degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity, from Dakota University. He has held 
the office of trustee of Wesleyan University and 
of East Maine Confersnce Seminary. 

The above is « mere outline of a life of forty 
years given unreservedly to the Master's serv- 
ice. What penis able to do jasticeto the life of 


NEYER NEGLECT CONSTIPATION 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces po'sons through the intestines 
into the blood. Ali sorte of diseases commence 
that way. Most common complaints are dys- 
pepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the stomach, 
liver complaint, kidney trouble, headaches, etc. 
The bowels mast be relieved, but not with 
cathartics or purgatives. They weaken and 
aggravate the disease. Use Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine instead. It isa tonic laxa- 
tive of the highest order. It builds up and adds 
new strength and vigor. It assixts the bowels 
to move themselves naturally and healtbfally 
without medicine. One small dose a day will 
cure any case, and remove the cause of the 
trouble. It is not a patent nostrum. The list 
of ingredients goes with every package, with 
explanation of theiraction. It is not simply 4 
temporary relief, it is a permanent cure. Try 
it. A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Oo., 52 Seneca Blig., Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by al! leading druggists. 
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a good map ? “ We live in deeds, not years ; in 
thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not in fig- 
ures on & dial.” Dr. Fernald gave the imprer- 
sion wherever he went that he was a good man ; 
nor was be ever regurded a laggard. Diligence 

and fal.bfulness were bis prominent character- 
pont W berever be lebored be sought first of 
gil tne salvation of the people, and to our 
knowledge he enjoyed some quite extensive re- 
yivals.s When he went out from a charge he 
jeft the sweet aromtof a zodly life. The writer 
will not soon forget his pleasant visits to bim 
as presiding elder while on bis last charge. The 
sweet smile, the hearty handsrake, the “God 
bless you,” and the bopeful and cheery reports 
of the work, always gave inspiration and cour- 
age. His people believed in bim and loved 
him. 

Dr. Fernald’s last days were days of great 
suffering, but he retained his characteristic 
cbeerfulness and bopefulmess to the very last. 
Everytuing was done for him that love and 
money could bestow to restore and make bis 
waye- sy. His devoted wife was his constant 
attendant ana faitbful nurse. 

The funeral services were held at the Methbo- 
dist Episcopal Church, South West Harbor, 
Rev. Harry Hill, pastor of the chureb, and Rev. 
A. P. Thom pson, of Tremont, officiating. Serv- 
ices were also held at the grave by the members 
of the Tremont Lodge of Masons. 

A large vacancy is made in the home and in 
our Conference by this death, and tears bedim 
our vision as we write. May ‘#.d sustain bis 
wie and daughter in this bereavement, and 
sanctify the loss to the good of all the remain- 
ing members of our Conference ! 

EK. H. Boynton. 





Hinckley. — Rev. Edward B. Hinckley was 
borb ip O-terville, Mass., Nov. 7, 1826, the son of 
Oliver and Louisa Crocker Hinckley, aud died 
in Provineetown, July 20, 1908. 

Mr. Hinekley joined the Methodist Epixcopal 
Cburch about 1840, and soon after received a 
license to exhort. After suitable preparation 
at Kast Greenwich Academy, in 18i4 be be- 
gan to preacb at Orleans. In 1845 he joined 
the Providence (now New England Southern) 
Conference, and did faithful service until, by 
reason of poor bealth in 1868 be was superan- 
Duated, and lived with bis devoted daughter, 
Mrs. A'ice H. Young, in Provincetown, until 
God took him to “the house not made with 
hands, eterna) in the beavens.” He was a good 
Citizen, a faiteful busband, an affectionate 
father, a steadfast friend, a sweet-spirited 
Christisn, and a sincere preacher of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He was a careful student of 
hymnology and of the Scriptures; he had 
stored in his retentive memory more of the 
hymns of tre church and more of the Bible 
than any minister the writer bas ever known. 
Edward B. Hinckley, take him ali in all, wasa 
rare saint. 

ln 1817 Mr. Hipekley married Miss Ruth 
Freeman Smitb, of Orleans, who shared with 
him the varieil experiences of this life until 
1882, woen ste ceased to live on earth and began 
the life eternal. He leaves a son, Jobn L., of 
New York, and a Gaugbter, Mrs. Alice H. 
Young, of Provincetown ; also two sisters and a 
brother —Mrs. Clorida Kearse, of Centreville, 8 
years of age; Mre. Augustus H. Scudder, of 
Osterville, 83 yeers ; and Rev. Carries N. Hinck- 
ley,a member of the New England Southern 
Conference, 74 years, 

The funeral services were beld in Province- 
town, Wednesday, July 28, conducted by the 
Dastor of Centre Church, who was assisted by 
theresident ministers of the town; and on 
Thursday morning in the Osterville Chureb, 
Kev. Geo, A. Henry, the pastor, officiated. 

GEORGE E. BRIGHTMAN, 





infants Thrive 


on cow’s milk that is not subject to any 
ehange of composiiion. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is always the same 
in all climates and at all seasons. As a 
general household milk it is superior, and 
is always available. 
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NTARIO LADIES’ (OLLEGE AN!) CON 

+ervatory of Musicand Art. Pronounced by 
Governor General * the best of the kind be had 
een In Canada.’ Catalogue. Rev. J. J. HARE, 
Ph. D., Principal, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


WABAN SCHOOL fishes, rode, prepare 
tory school for ys 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 
Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN,. Mass. 


New fnigland 
Con SERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advan of the finest and most com- 
pletely equip Conservatory building in the 
world, the atmosphere of a zed center of 
Art and Music and association with the masters 
in the Profession are offered students at the New 
England Conaervesery of pas usic, Thorough work 
in all od en tlnente of music. Courses can be 
arranged tion and Oratory. 

























GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Direct>r, 


All particulars and year book will be sent 
on application. 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Fran Los Angeles. 
Manual Free Evxsert 0. Fisk & Uo. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 
Fali term will open Sept. 15, 1908. 


Few schools cbarging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three bours from 
BKosion. $100 Pian for limited numer Send 
for catalugue (wentioning ZIONS HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


THE MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


and WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


offers unexcelled educational advanteges in Art, 
music (vocal and instrumenta!), Oratory, io ite 








Business Coliege, in ite Normal, College Prepar. 
atory and Seuiinary C -urses, and in its Wom- 
an’s College. The healthfulness of its location 
is unsurpassed. Expenses low. 
Fali term commences Sept. 1, 
For eatalogue and information write the 


President, 
WILBUR F. BERRY, 


KENT'S HILL, MAINE, 


Metropolitan advantages 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY * way kind 136 In- 


structors 1361 Students a 9% Universities, 17 
Foreiga couutries.and from 39 American tates 
and Territories. WILLIAM ¥. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, Souese  Crecuess 
tion In. the neart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


RE 
bundred students. Filty sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Adress Dean M.D. BUELL, 12 Somerset st. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY por eons ao ievninn 


one hundred Scholarsbips 
of M0 each. i ted cl te 
the idaaeas bail or ‘andre SUMO OF LAW 


stadents last Address Deun M. M. 
BIGELOW, fosna Ries Rich Pt Sadana Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oreo eeiee ance 


favored in the entrance 


cae eteat and tubortory SEOUL OF MEDICINE 


facilites, Opens Oct. 8. Address Dean J. P, SUTHEK- 
LAND. 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY five. burr: eee 





couees 18 sr COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from home pe schools withbuut examination. 
All the Aw re degrees. Opens S°pt. 17. Address 
Dean W U .TINGTON, 12 somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pttcsopnica! and iiterary 





dvarees of 4. M-so¢ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Graduates only. 7 Sept. 17. Address Dean B. P. 
BOW NE, 12 Somerset & 
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Methodist Book Conger 


New England Depository 
JUST RECEIVED™ 


The 
EPWORTH LEAGUE 


READING COURSE 


1903-1904 
Studies in Books and Life 


By Rev. WILLIAw A. QUAYLE, D. D. 


A characteristic book, written specially for 
the young people. 


By Rev. JAmMes H Ports, 
Back to Oxford §} D., Edito: of the Mich- 
igan Chrisliun Advocate. 
This volume was prepared at the special re- 
quest of the late Bishop Ninde,and is what its 


sub title suggests, *‘ A Search for the Essentials 
of Methodism.” 


The Wonders of Electricity 


By Pror. ELISHA GRAY. 

The fascinating fleid of electricity is explored 
by that rare expert,aud the latest discoveries 
are presented in language so simple that ev yn 
the boys and girls will readily understand 
them. 


Price, per set, 3 





vols., net, $100; postage, 20 cents 
additional, 





Chas. R. Magee, manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The next school year will open on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 190% Applications now being 
received. 


For catalogue or information address 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


No secondary *chool in America can offer so 
many advantages for so small acost Five 
dollars per week forthe scuovl year covers 
nevessary expen-es! Write for leaflet on “ self- 
Help at the it Greenwich Acadeiny.” 


102d year begins Sept. 15, 1903. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal, 


EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Kntrance 
examinations, Sept. 8-9 For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of iife 
utiful suburban res- 
les River; ow 
ony BS, best equip gymoa- 
and om evimiming poo! u under careful h fe —— 
Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
administration of ee pupils properly — 
to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
~ on waiting-list, address (mentioning this re 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principa! 


























dill L 





HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H. PRAY 
658 








CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WAS HMINCTOR - 2 or 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 






“we 


BOSTON. 
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HEAVEN’S ONE REFRAIN 
In Memoriam — Mrs. Capt. L. D. Baker 


Child ot a home of love and light, — 
Well done / 
Bride of a lover brave as knight, — 
Well done ! 
Mother of children worthy thee — 
Well done / 
Friend of the poor on land and sea, — 


Well done ! 
Victor of death and all earth’s pain, — 


Well done / 
We but repeat heaven’s one retrain, — 
Well done ! 


WILLIAM F. WARREN. 
Hyannisport, Mass. 





Looking Beyond the General Con- 
ference for Episcopal Leaders 


REV. C. W. BARNES, D. D. 


HE Bishops have been selected, 
usually, from the body of the General 
Conference. This is nota sin, but the cus- 
tom may become a mistortune. There are 
several reasons for this view : 

1. The exclusive selection of Bishops 
and other officers from the electing body 
presents strong temptations to employ 
political methods. The force of this tempta- 
tion may be peculiarly strong with laymen 
whose dealings with public affairs have 
tamiliarized them with such tactics. When 
a layman addressed a recent General Con- 
ference as ** Gentlemen ot the Convention " 
every body smiled. 

2. This custom is also placing a severe 
test before the ministers. The trouble be- 
gins before the General Conference con- 
venes. In many Conferences the selection 
ot delegates has taken the spirit, it not the 
form, of a political campaign. It is made 
more intense by a knowledge of the ex- 
clusive character of the General Conference 
elections. So sharp is this canvass, in some 
instances, there is little possibility ot being 
selected as a Conference representative 
unless the minister allows his triends to or- 
ganize a more or less positive political 
caucus. 

Sometimes such movements crystallize 
into a permanent cabal. This is vicious in 
the extreme, and is becoming so offensive 
that the very highest type of men entertain 
no expectations of Conterence honors be- 
cause they will not stoop to such political 
methods. Ii thus results that a large and 
most influential class oft cultured and able 
ministers is but sparsely represented in 
the General Conference membership. As 
Methodist human nature now stands, be- 
cause of these tendencies, it is not unlikely 
that our present method will fill our Gen- 
eral Conterence (all exceptions gratefully 
noted) with the ambitious and pushing 
rather than the conscientious, efficient, and 
pious. 

8. Aturther reason is that the qualities 
which enter into the average “ General 
Conference type” of a man disquality him 
tor the high and holy office of a Bishop. 

The General Conference “ type” is dis- 
tinct, and need not be described. He is a 
map ot affairs ; he knows the brethren ; he 
knows the Conference business ; he molds 
the Conterence action ; he does a deal of 
valuable work, and nothing need be said 
against him for all this ; but, while worthy 
to represent his Conference, he may fall tar 
short of being a Bishop in embryo. It he 
proves to be a great preacher, he is an ex- 
ception ; if he is a great scholar, is a phe- 
nomenon indeed. 

Unless the General Conference looks be- 
yond itself, it will pass by some ot the 
greatest and best men in Methodiem. It 
will be hard for the General Conference to 





ZION’S HERALD 


believe this, but it is true. 
exclusiveness be corrected, the Bishop of 
the future will be a humiliation and a dis- 
appointment. The church will be com- 
pelled to accept as episcopal Jeaders men 
who are shallow scholars, indifferent 
preachers— men light in piety, but great 
hustlers. 

We make no plea for “ overlooked great- 
ness,””’ These men of the spirt, great of 
brain and soul, and rich in great deeds, are 
known by the church, but seem to have 
been torgotten by the General Conference. 
Brethren, break the insulation; let the 
lightning ot your righteous choice play 
over the whole church.— Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Mr. Rising went down from his home in 
Springfield, on Thursday last, to spend 
Suaday with his tamily, apparently in his 
usual health. He was stricken with paral- 
ysis, and died at noon. He has long been 
one of the most active and generous sup- 
porters of Trinity Church, Springfield. 


— Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of Lindell Ave. 
Church, St. Louis, called at this office on 
Monday. He preached on Sunday at the 
Methodist Church in Natick, greatly to the 
delight of the congregation. 


— Rev. Luther Freeman, of First Church, 
Chattanooga, called at this office on Mon- 
day. We were glad to receive the assur- 
ance from him that he has completely re- 
covered trom his recent severe illness. 


—Rev. and Mrs. George Rhoades Palmer, 
of Fairfield, Me., announce the marriage ot 
their daughter, Sara Ellen, to Mr. Forrest 
Nathan Adams, on Wednesday, Aug. 12, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams will reside at 48 Pond 
St., Natick. 


— Lord Shaftesbury, who is on his way 
to America, is the grandson of the seventh 
Earl ot Shattesbury, so well known for his 
good works and called the “ Lay Bishop” 
because of the great influence which he 
exercised in church affairs. It is to the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury that England and 
America are indebted tor the habeas corpus 
act, which he originated. 

— The monument erected by the State of 
Vermont, at Fairfield, to mark the birth- 
place ot President Chester A. Arthur will 
be dedicated Aug. 20. The speakers will 
be William E. Chandler, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Arthur, Robert T. 
Lincoln, President Arthur’s Secretary of 
War, and Henry L. Teller, his Secretary of 
the Interior. Governor McCullough and 
the Vermont Congressional delegation will 
represent the State. , 

— The Southern Christian Advocate says, 
in its last issue: ‘‘ We learn through Secre- 
tary Thirkield that Dr. W. H. Crogman 
was elected president of Clark University 
by the executive committee of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education So- 
ciety, which met on August 5. Dr. Crog- 
man’s election was not only a recognition 
of his long and taithtul services extending 
over a period of twenty-seven years in 
Clark University, but also a tribute to his 
high character and his acknowledged 
ability as a scholar and teacher.” 

— Mr. and Mrs, Andrew J. Brown have 
just been celebrating their golden wedding 
in Cooperstown, N, Y. Mr. Brown is re- 
ported to be the only surviving member of 
the party of nine men who founded North- 
western University,and bas been promi- 
nently identified with the history of that 
institution, and also with the development 
of the city of Evanston. Mr. Brown, on 
May 31, 1850, met with eight others in the 


Unless this { 
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law office of Grant Goodrich, over a hard. 
ware store, on LakeStreet, “ for the purpose 
of establishing a university in Chicago un. 
der the patronage and government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


— The Springfield Republican ot Aug. 14 
contains a full and very interesting report 
of the first observance of the birthday of 
Lucy Stone, the fearless advocate of woman 
suffrage, which oceurred at her birthplace 
and early home in West Brookfield. Mrs, 
Phebe Stone Beeman, wite of Rev. L. L, 
Beeman, had charge of the arrangements, 
Excellent addresses were made by Mrs, 
Livermore and Henry B. Blackwell, hus- 
band of the deceased, We regret that the 
report comes to hand just as we are going 
to press, so that we, cannot give the atten- 
tion we would like to this important event. 
A marble bust of Lucy Stone, the work ot 
Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, has just 
been placed in the Boston Public Library 
—the first memorial to a woman to be 
given such honor in the library building. 





BRIEFLETS 


The New England Methodist Historical 
Society met in its library room, Wesleyan 
Building, Boston, on Monday last, at 9 
A.M. Rev. Dr. Bates presided. The offices 
of librarian and treasurer, held trom the 
beginning of its history by Willard 8. 
Allen, were declared vacant, and Rev. 
George Whitaker, D. D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, was unanimousiy 
elected both treasurer and librarian. Dr. 
Whitaker will be very glad to receive con- 
tributions to the depleted treasury of the 
Society, and books, pamphlets and docu- 
ments relating to the history and work ot 
Methodism in New England, at either 
Rooms 4 or 7, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A beautiful water carnival was held on 
Wesley Lake, which separates Ocean Grove 
from Asbury Park, last Thursday evening. 
Fully 50,000 people enjoyed the gorgeous 
spectacle which had been prepared for their 
entertainment by the boat boys. The car- 
nival was in charge of a commission made 
up of Ocean Grove and Asbury Park busi- 
ness men. The electrical effects and fire- 
works were elaborate and effective. In the 
centre of the lake was exhibited an imita- 
tion full-rigged yacht, ‘*The Twin Cities,” 
with spars and rigging formed of electric 
lights. 

The “Souvenir Program ”’ of the Sterling 
Epworth League Assembly, held at Sterling 
camp-ground this week, is certainly the 
most attractive thing of the kind we have 
ever seen. [tis printed in red ink on white 
paper (the League colors), the mechanical 
work being done at the Semerville Journal 
office, under the direction of Rev. Geo. F. 
Durgin, president of Boston District and 
chairman of the program committee, who 
deserves special commendation for bis un- 
erring taste and wise discrimination in the 
preparation ot the program. 


The annual camp-meeting of the Baptist 
Vineyard Association — the 27th gathering 
ot the kind held on the Highlands — con- 
cluded its sessions last Sunday at Cottage 
City with fine weather and a large attend- 
ance. Sermons were preached by Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Campbell, Isaac W. Grimes, 
and J. G. Walker. A feature of the week 
was the holding of a Normal Sunday- 
school Institute,in whose meetings W. W. 
Main, Dr. C. R. Blackall, secretary oi the 
American Baptist Publication Society, and 
Miss Margaret Slattery, of F:tchburg, took 
prominent part. 





